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THE 


FOWLER. 


Of FOWLING; with the Nature and Diverſity of all Manner of 
FOWL. 


OWLING is uſed two ways; viz. by enticing 
F the Fowl with Pipe, Whiſtle, or Call; or by 
Engine, which ſurprizes them unawares. 

Fowl are of divers ſorts, as well. in their Nature, as 

their Feathers: but I ſhall, for brevity-ſake, diſtin- 

Fin them only into two kinds, viz. Land and 
ater Fowl. | 

The Water Fowl are fo called from the natural de- 
light they take in and about the Water, gathering 
from thence all their food and nutriment. 

Water Fowl are in their own nature the ſubtleſt and 
wiſeſt of Birds, and moſt careful of their own ſafety : 
Hence they have been formerly compared to an orderly 
and well-governed Camp, having Scouts on Land 
afar off, Courts of Guards, Sentinels, and all ſorts 
of other watchful Officers ſurrounding the body, to 
glve an alarm on any approach of danger. 
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Thus you may take notice, that there is always 
ſome ſtraggling Fowl aloof from the 17 number, 
which calls firſt. It is the nature of Water Fowl to 
fly in great Flocks, having always a regard to the 
general ſafety; ſo that if you ſee a ſingle Fowl, or 
a couple fly together, you may imagine they have 


been ſomewhere affrighted from the reſt by ſome 


apprehenſion of danger: but ſo naturally are they 
inclined to ſociety, that they ſeldom leave wing till 
they meet together again. And this is occaſioned 
not only by the near approach of men, but alſo by 
the beating of Haggards on the Rivers, as alſo by 
the, appearance of the Buzzard and Ring-tarl. 

; of ater Fowl there are two ſorts; ſuch as live 
of the water, and ſuch as live on the water: the one 
taking their ſuſtenance from the water, without 
ſwimming thereon, but wading and diving for it 
with their long legs; the other are Web- footed, 
and ſwim, as the Swan, Gogſe, Mallard, &c. 


Of tbe HAUNTS f FO WWI... 


THE Fowler is chiefly to know the Haunts of 
Foul. In order thereto, you are to underſtand, 
that all ſorts of greater Fowl, viz. thoſe who divide 
the foot, have their reſidence by the edge of ſhallow 

vers, by Brooks and Plaſhes of water: and theſe 
appear not in. flocks; but here one, there a couple, 
and the like; which makes them difficult to be taken 
by Engine. or Device ;. but. they are the beſt flights 
for Hawks that can be RR | | 
.. Likewiſe theſe Fowl delight in low and boggy pla- 
ces; and the more ſedgy, marſhy, and rotten fach 
N are, the fitter they are for the haunts of theſe 

OwI. 1 þ th Wa | 
They frequent alſo the dry parts of drowned Fens, 
which are overgrown with E\ "© Ruſhes, Reeds, and 
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Laſtly, they delight in half-drowned Moors, or 
the hollow vales of Downs, Heaths, or Plains, where 
there is ſhelter either of Hedges, Hills, Tufts of 
Buſhes or Trees, for them to lurk obſcurely. 

The leſſer Fowl, which are Web-footed, haunt 
continually drowned Fens, where they may have 
plenty of water, and may ſwim undiſturbed by man 
or beaſt. Their haunt is likewiſe in the main Streams 
of Rivers, where the current is ſwifteſt and leaſt 
ſubje& to freeze; and the broader and deeper ſuch 
Rivers are, the greater delight theſe Fowl take there- 
in; the WMild-gogſe and Barnacle excepted, which 
abide no waters above their ſounding ; for when they 
cannot reach the Ooze, they inſtantly remove thence, 
ſeeking out more ſhallow places. The two laſt are 
much delighted with green Winter-Corn ; and there- 
fore you are certain of ſeeing them where ſuch Grain 
is ſown, eſpecially if the ends of the Land have much 
water about them. 

Likewiſe theſe ſmaller Fowl very much reſort to 
ſmall Brooks, Rivers, Ponds, drowned Meadows, Paſ- 
tures, Moors, Plaſhes, Meres, Loughs and Lakes; 
eſpecially if well ſtored with little Iſlands unfrequen- 
ted, and furniſhed with Shrubs, Buſhes, Reeds, &c. 
and then they will breed, and inhabit ſuch places both 
Summer and Winter, | 


| Of taking GREAT FOWL with-NETS. 


HE firſt thing you are to conſider, is making 
your Nets, which muſt be of the beſt Pack- 
thread, with Meſhes, at leaſt two inches from point to 
point. The larger the Meſhes are (ſo that the Fowl 
cannot creep through them), the better; for theſe 
more certainly intangle them. | | 
Let your Nets be barely two fathom deep, and fix 
in length, which is the greateſt proportion thata man 
18 able to throw over. Vous your Net on each — 
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with very ſtrong Cord, and extend it at each end upon 
long Poles made for that purpoſe. | 

Having his Nets in readineſs, let the Fowler ob- 
ſerve the Haunts of Fowl, that is, their Morning 
and Evening feedings, coming at leaſt two hours 
before thoſe ſeaſons ; then ſpreading his Net ſmooth 
and flat upon the ground, ſtaking the two lower ends 
firm thereon, let the upper ends ſtand extended upon 
the long cord, the farther end thereof being ftaked 
faſt down to the Earth two or three fathoms Pom the 
Net; and let the Stake which keeps down the Cord 
ftand in a direct and even line with the lower verge 
of the Net, the diſtance ſtill obſerved : then the other 
end of the Cord, which muſt be at leaſt ten or twelve 
fathom long, the Fowler is to hold in his hand at 
the diſtance aforeſaid, where he muſt make ſome ar- 
tificial ſhelter, either of Graſs, Sods, Earth, or ſuch 


like matter, in order that he may be out of the ſight 


of the Fowl. 


Obſerve to let the Net lie ſo ready for the Game, 
that upon the leaſt pull it may riſe from the Earth and 
fall over. | | 

Strew over all your Net, as it lies upon the ground, 
ſome Graſs, that you may hide it from the Fowl; alſo 
ſtake down near your Net a live Hern, or ſome other 
Fowl formerly taken, for a Lure. When you obſerve 
a competent number of Fowl come within the verge 
of your Net, then draw your Cord ſuddenly, and ſo 
caſt the Net over them. Continue thus doing till the 
Sun be near an hour high, and no longer, for then 
their feeding is over for that time; and ſo do at 
Evening from about Sun-ſet till Twilight. By theſe 
means you may take great quantities of larger Wild 
Fowl, together with Plovers, which have their food 
as much from Land as Water. 
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4 * 7 take SMALL WATER-FOWL with NETS. 


ET your Nets be made of the ſmalleſt and ſtrongeſt 
Packthread, and the Meſhes nothing near ſo big 
as thoſe for the greater Fowl, about two foot and a 
half or three foot deep; line theſe Nets on both fides 
with falſe Nets, every Meſh being about a foot and a 
half ſquare, that as the Fowls ſtrike either through, or 
againſt them, the ſmaller Net may paſs through the 
great Meſhes, and entangle the Fowl. 

Theſe Nets you muſt pitch for the Evening-flight 
of Fowl before Sun-ſer, ſtaking them down on each 
ſide of a River about half a foot within the water, the 
lower ſide of the Net being ſo plumbed that it may 
fink ſo far and no farther. Var the upper ſide of the 
Net be placed ſlantwiſe, ſhoaling againſt the Water, 
yet not touching it by near two foot; and let the 
Strings which ſupport the upper ſide of 'the Net be 
faſtened to ſmall yielding Sticks ſtuck in the Bank, 
which, as the Fowl ſtrikes, may give liberty to the 
Net to run and entangle them. Thus place ſeveral of . 
theſe Nets over divers parts of a River, about twelve- 
ſcore yards one from another, or as the River or Brook 
ſhall allow ; and be confident, if any Fowl come on 
the River that night, you ſhall have ſome of them. 

That you may the ſooner obtain your defire, take 
your Gun, and go to all the Fens and Plaſhes that are 
at a diſtance from your Nets, and fire three or four 
times; which will ſo affright the Fowl, that they will 
inſtantly poſt to the Rivers; then plant your Nets upon 
theſe Fens and Plaſhes. | 

In the Morning go firſt to the River, and ſee what 


Fowl are there ſurprized ; and having taken them up 
with your Nets, it you eſpy any Fowl on the River, 


diſcharge your Gun, which will make them fly to the 
Fens and Plaſnes; then go, and ſee what you 3 
/ taken 
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taken there. Thus you ſhall be ſure to be furniſhed 
with ſome, though there be never ſo few abroad. 


To take all Manner of SMALL BIRDS with 
| BIRD-LIME. 

N cold weather, that is, in Froſt or Snow, all forts 

of ſmall Birds aſſemble in Flocks, as Larks, Chaf- 
finches, Linnets, Goldfinches, Yellowhammers, Buntings, 
Sparrows, &c. all theſe except the Lark, perch on 
Trees or Buſhes, as well as feed on the ground. If 
you perceive them to reſort about your Houſe or Fields 
adjacent, then uſe Bird-lime well prepared, and not 
over-old; order it after this manner: Take an Earthen 
diſh and put the Bird-lime into it, and add thereto 
ſome freſh Lard, or Capons greaſe, putting an ounce 
of either to a quarter of a pound of Bird-lime : then 
ſetting it over the fire, let it melt gently together; 
but let it not boil, by any means; for if you - you 
will take away the ſtrength of the Bird-lime, and ſpoil 
it. Having thus prepared it, get a quantity of Wheat- 
ears, as many as you think you ſhall conveniently uſe, 
and cut the Straw about a foot long beſides the Ears ; 
then from the bottom of the Ears to the middle of the 
Straw lime it about ſix Inches: the Lime muſt be warm 
when you lime the Straw, that it may run thin upon 
the Straw, be leſs diſcernable, and conſequently not 
ſuſpected by the Birds. 

Having thus your limed Straws ready, go into the 
field adjacent to your houſe, and carry a bag of Chaff 
and threſhed Ears, and ſcatter theſe together twenty 
— wide (it is beſt in a Snow); then take the limed 
Ears, and ſtick them up and down with the ears lean- 
ing, or at the end touching the ground; then retire 
from the place, and traverſe the grounds all round 
about ; then the Birds, being diſturbed in their other 
haunts, fly hither, and pecking at the cars of 2 
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find that they ſtick to them; they then ſtraightway 
mount up from the Earth, and in their flight the Bird- 
limed ſtraws lap under their Wings; thus they fall, 
are not able to diſengage themſelves from the Straw, 
and ſo are certainly taken. 1 

By the way, take this Caution; do not take up five 
or fix, which number may be entangled, for that may 
hinder you from taking three or four dozen at one 
time. If Larks fall where your Bird-limed Straws lie, 
go not near them till they riſe of themſelves; then 
you may take prodigious quantities of them, be- 
cauſe they fly in great flocks; and I can aſſure you I 
Rave caught five dozen at one lift. pie! 
Lou may lay ſome nearer home to take Finches, 
Sparrows, Yellowhammers, &c. whichreſort near Houſes 
and Barn-doors, where you may eaſily take them after 
the manner aforeſaid. The taking of Sparrows is a 
very great benefit to the Huſbandman, for they are 
his principal Enemies, of all the ſmall Birds; inſo- 
much, as I dare aſſure them, that every dozen of Spar- 
rows taken by them in the Winter, ſhall ſave them a 
Quarter of Wheat before Harveſt be ended. 'You may 
ſtick the top of your Houſe, if thatched; for them ; 
and though you never have the Birds, yet the deſtruc- 
tion of them will be a great advantage. Before a Barn- 
door, if you lay your twigs, or Limed ftraws, you 
may there take them, with abundance of other ſmall 
Birds. The Sparrow is, beſides, an excellent food, 
and a great reſtorer of decayed Nature. You may 
alſo take them at Rooſt in the Eaves of Thatched 
Houſes, with a Clap-net ; thus: rub the Net againſt 
the hole where they are, then clap the Net together, 
and ſo take them: the darkeſt night with a Lanthorn 
and Candle is the chiefeſt time for this manner. 
Having performed your Morning Bird Recreation, 
bait the fame place with freſh Chaff and Ears of Corn, 
and let them reſt till next Morning; then take Tome 
freſh Wheat- ears again, and ſtick them as before: and 
when you bait in the Afternoon, take away m_ _ 
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Limed Ears, that the Birds may feed boldly, and not 
be frighted or diſturbed againſt next Morning. 


To take GREAT FOWL with LIME-TWIGS. 


< UPPLY yourſelf with plenty of long, ſmall, 


ſtraight-grown Twigs, being light, and pliable. | 
Lime the upper part of theſe Twigs, holding the 
Bird-lime before the fire, ſo that it may melt, and 
ſmear them the better. | Ya 
- Having firſt well acquainted yourſelf where theſe, 
Fowl frequent Morning and Evening, you are then to 
obſerye before Sun-ſet for the Evening-flight, and be- 
fore day for the Morning, that you plant Jour Lime- 
twigs; and you muſt alſo pin down for a Lure one of 
thoſe Fowl, alive, which you intend to catch with your 
Bird-lime. Round about the Lure (giving the Fowl 
ſome liberty to flutter) ſtick your 7 wigs in rows a 
foot diſtant one from the other, till you _ coyered 
all the place, ſo that there ſhall be no room left, but 
that they muſt certainly fall faul with the Lime-twigs., 
Set the Rods ſloping with their heads bending into 
the Wind about a foot or ſomewhat more above ground; 
croſs-ſtick your Rods, that is, point one into the Wind, 
and another againſt the Wind; by which means you 
may take the Fowl which way ſoever they come. 
Place alſo a Lure at ſome diſtance from your Lime- 
twigs, and faſten ſmall ſtrings to it, which, upon the 
fight of any Fowl you muſt pull, then will your Lure 
flutter, which will bring them down, N 
If there are any taken, do not run to catch them up, 
eſpecially if you ſee any Fowl in the Air; for by their 
fluttering, others will be induced to come in amo 
them. It will not be amiſs to have a well- taught Spa- 
niel with you, for taking ſuch Fowl as may flutter 
away with the Lime-twigs about them. ee 
If you intend to uſe theſe Twigs for ſmaller Wild, 
fowl, and ſuch as frequent the water only; then fit 
Ye; ; them 
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THE FOWLER. 9 


them in length according to the depth of the River ; 
and your Lime muſt be very ſtrong Water-lime, ſuch 
as no wet or froſt can injure, Stick theſe Rods in the 
Water, as you did the others on the Land, and as 
much of the Rod as is limed being above Water ; and 
here and there among your Rods you muſt ſtake down 
a live Lure, ſuch as a Mallard, Widgeon, or Teal; and 
thus do in any ſhallow Plaſh or Fen. | 

You need not wait continually on your Rods, but 
come thrice a day, and ſee what is taken, v1z. early in 
the Morning, at Noon, and late in the Evening; but 
come attended with your Water Spaniel; for if you 


perceive any of your Rods miſſing, you may conclude 


ſome Fowl are faſtened to them which are crept into 
a Hole, Buſh, or Sedge by the River ſide, and then 
your Dog will be very neceſſary for diſcovery. 

Never beat one Haunt too much ; but when you find 
their number fail, remove, and find out another ; and 
in three weeks time, your firſt will be as good as ever, 


Of the GREAT and LESSER SPRINGES. 


[ [ AVING noted the Morning and Evening feeding 

of Fowl which have their Feet divided, the Fur- 
rows and Water-tracks, where they uſually ſtalk and 
paddle, to find Worms, Float Graſs Roots, and the 
like; you muſt mark where many Furrows meet in 
one, and break out as it were into a narrow paſlage, 
which deſcending, afterwards divides itſelf into other 
parts. and branches; then mark how every furrow 
comes into the Center or little Pit, which is moſt pad- 
dled with the Fowl, or which is cafieft for Fowl to 
wade in: This being done, take ſmall and ſhort Sticks, 
and ſtick them croſs-wiſe over the other paſſages, one 
Stick within half an inch of the other, making as it 
were, a kind of Fence to guard every way but one, 
which you wauld have the Fowl to paſs : If they ſtand 
ſomewhat more than a 1 above the Wen, _ 
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Fowl will not preſs over them, but ſtray about till 


they find the open way. 


| Having thus hemmed in all ways but one, take a 
ſtiff Stick cut flat on the one ſide, and ſtick both ends 
of it down into the Water, and make the upper part of 
the flat fide of the Stick juſt to touch the Water, and 
no more: then make a Bow of ſmall Hazel or Willow 
in the ſhape of a Pear, broad and round at one end, 
and narrow at the other, at leaſt a Foot long, and five 


or fix inches broad, and at the narrow end make a 
ſmall nick; then take a good ſtiff-grown Plant of 


Hazel, cleah without Knot, three or four inches about 
at the Bottom, and an inch at the Top, and having 
made the bottom end ſharp, you muſt faſten at the top 
a very ſtrong Loop of about an hundred Horſe-hairs 


_ plaited very faſt together with ſtrong Packthread, and 


made ſo ſmooth that it will run and flip at plea- 
ſure : let the Loop be juſt of the quantity of the Hoop 
made Pear-wiſe as aforeſaid : then hard by this Loop 
you muſt faſten a little broad thin Trigger within an 
inch and half of the end of the Plant, which muſt be 
made equally ſharp at both ends: thruſt the bigger 
ſharp end of the Plant into the ground, cloſe by the 
edge of the Water, the ſmaller end with the Hoop 
and the Trigger muſt be brought down to the firſt 
Bridge, and then the Hoop made Pear-wife being 
laid on the Bridge, one end of the Trigger muſt be ſer 
upon the nick of the Hoop, and the other end againſt 
a nick made on the fmall end of the Plant, which by 
the violence and bend of the Plant ſhall make them 
ſtick and hold together until the Hoop be moved. 
This done, lay the Swickle on the Hoop in ſuch a 
manner, as that the Hoop be proportioned; then from 
each ſide of the Hoop place little Sticks, making an 
impaled path to the Hoop, and as you go'farther and 
farther from the Hoop or Springe, make the way wider 
and wider, that the Fowl may enter a good way before 


it ſhall perceive the Fence. By theſe means the Fowl 


will be enticed to wade up to the Springe, which ſhall 
be 


THE FOWLER, II 


be no ſooner touched, but the Bird will be inſtantly 
enſnared : and thus, according to the ſtrength of the 
Plant, you ſhall take any Fowl whateyer. 

The Springe for leſſer Fowl, as Woodcock, Snipe, 
Plover, &c. is made after the faſhion aforeſaid, only 
differing in ſtrength according to the ſize of the Birds 
you intend to catch. | | 4 

The main Plant or Sweeper you may make of Wil- 
low, Oſier, or any Stick that will bend and return to 
its proper ſtraitneſs. „ 

This device is for the Winter only, when much wet 
is on the ground, and not when the Furrows are dry. 
When the waters are frozen, you muſt make plaſhes ; 
and the harder the Froſt, the greater will be the reſort 
of theſe ſmaller Fowl. 


Of the FOWLING PIECE, and the STALKING 
HORSE. | 


IMA is ever eſteemed the beſt Fowling Piece 

which hath the longeſt Barrel, being five foot 

and a half or ſix foot long, with a middling bore, 

under Arquebuſe. 5 

In ſhooting, obſerve always to ſhoot with the wind, 

if poſſible, and not againſt it; and rather ſide- ways or 
behind the Fowl, than full in their Faces. 

Next, chooſe a Hedge, Bank, Tree, or any thing 
elſe, which may moſt conveniently ſhelter you from 
the view of the Fowl. | 

Be fure to have your Dog at your heels under good 
command, not daring to ſtir till you bid him, having 
firſt diſcharged — — : for ſome ill-taught Dogs 
will upon the ſnap of the Cock preſently ruſh out, and 
ſpoil all the ſport. MES 

If you have not ſhelter enough, owing to the 
nakedneſs of the Banks and want of Trees, you muſt 
creep upon yqur hands and knees under the Banks, and 
lying flat upon your Belly, put the mouth of your Piece 
over the Bank, and ſo 1er your level; for a Fowl — 
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ſo fearful of Man, that though a Hawk were ſoaring 
over her head, yet at the fight of a man, ſhe would 
take wing, and run the riſque of that danger. 

But ſometimes it happens, that the Fowl are ſhy, 
and there is no getting a ſhoot at them without a 
Stalking Horſe, which muſt be ſome old Jade trained 
up for that purpoſe, who will gently, and as you will 
have him, walk up and down in the Water, which way 
you pleaſe, fodding and cating on the Graſs that 
grows therein. 

You muſt ſhelter yourſelf and Gun behind his fore- 
ſhoulder, bending your body down low by his fide, and 
keeping his Body till full between you and the Fow! : 
being within Shot, take your level from before the 
fore-part of the Horſe, ſhooting as it were between the 
Horſe's neck and the Water; which is much better 
than ſhooting under his belly, being more ſecure, and 
leſs perceiveable. 

To ſupply the want of a Stalking Horſe, which 
will take up a great deal of time to inſtruct and make 
fit for this exerciſe, you may make one of pieces 
of old Canvas, which you muſt ſhape into the form 
of an Horſe, with the Head bending downwards, as if 
he grazed. Lou may ſtuff it with any light matter; 
and do not forget to paint it of the colour of a Horſe, 
of which the brown is the beſt ; and in the midſt let it 
be fixed toa Staff with a ſharp Iron at the end, to ſtick 


It into the Ground as you ſee occaſion, ſtanding till 


whilſt you take your level. 
It muſt be made ſo portable, that you may bear it 


with eaſe in one hand, moving it ſo as it may ſeem to 


raze as you go. Let the ſtature of your artificial 
talking Horſe be neither too low nor too high ; for 
the one will not hide your Body, and the other will 
likely frighten the Fowl. | —25 | 
Inſtead of this Stalking Horſe, you may faſhion out 
of Canvas painted an Ox or Cow: and this change is 


. neceſſary, when you have ſo beaten the Fowl with your 


Stalking Horſe, that they begin to find your deceit, 
| IA AOE 21 20 
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and will no longer endure it, as it frequently falls out. 
Then you may ſtalk with an Ox or Cow, till the 
Stalking Horſe be forgotten, and thus make your 


Sport laſting and continual, | 


Some Perſons alſo ſtalk with Stags or Red Deer 
formed out of painted Canvas, with the natural Horns 
of Stags fixt thereon, and the colour ſo lively painted, 
that the Fowl cannot diſcern the fallacy ; and theſe are 
very uſeful in low Fenny Grounds, where any ſuch 
Deer uſually feed; and are more familiar with the 
Fowl, and ſo feed nearer them than Ox, Horſe, or 
Cow : by which mean you ſhall come within a nearer 
diſtance. | 

There are other Engines to ſtalk with, ſuch as an 
artificial Tree, Shrub, or Buſh, which may be made of 
ſmall Wands, and painted Canvas, into the ſhape of a 
Willow, Poplar, or ſuch Trees as grow by Rivers and 
Water Sides; for theſe are the bel. 5 

If you ſtalk with a Shrub or Buſh, let them not be 
ſo tall as your Tree, but much thicker; which you 
may make either of one entire Buſh, or of divers Buſhes 
interwovenone with another, either with ſmall Witheys, 
Cord, or Packthread, that may not be diſcerned ; and 
let not your Buſh exceed the height of a man, though 
it may be broader than four or five, with a Spike at 


the bottom to ſtick into the Ground; whilft you take 
your level, | | 


Of taking LAND-FOWL, 2) DAY or NIGHT. 
S hat the ſpoil and diſſolution of Paradiſe, no man 


hath either ſeen, or can give the names of every 
ſpecies of Land-fowl, there being ſuch great variety, 
every Country producing ſome particular ſorts which 
are unknown to other Nations. | | 


To avoid prolixity, I ſhall rank them under two 
heads. 
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The firſt are either for Food or Pleaſure, that is, for 
eating or ſinging : thoſe for eating are, Pidgeons of all 
ſorts, Rook, Pheaſant, Partridge, Quails, Rails, Felfares, 
&c. thoſe for eating or ſinging are, the Black6:rd, 
Throſtle, Nightingale, Linnet, Lark, and Bullſiuch. 

Secondly, ſuch as are for Pleaſure only, and they 
are all manner of birds of Prey, as Caſtrels, Ring-tails, 
Buxxards, &c. | | | 

The way of taking theſe Land-fowl is either by day, 
or by night. If by day, it is done with the Crow-ret, 
which differs not at all in length, depth, bigneſs or 
Meſh, manner of laying, &c. from the Plover-net ; 
only it will not be amiſs if the Cords be longer. 

This Net you may lay before Barn-doors, or where 
Carn hath been winnowed, alſo in Stubble-fields, ſo 


- concealing the Net that the Fowl may not diſcern the 


Snare. When, you perceive a quantity within the Net 
ſcraping for food, with your Cord in your hand, ſud- 
denly pull the net over upon them. | 

You may take notice of their Morning and Evening 
Haunts to, worm and feed upon the Greenſwarth ; and 
here lay your Net, and it will prove as effectual as in 
other places, if you obſerye to ſecret yourſelf in ſome 
Covert ſo as not to be defcried. In the next place, 
ull not too haſtily, but wait for a good number of 
Fow! within the Net, and then pull freely and quickly: 
for the leaſt deliberation after the Net is raiſed, will 

prove the ruin of your deſign. 
Thus much for Day-fowling with the Net. If you 
would prafecute your Sport by Night, you muft do it 
according to the manner of the Country, and ſituation 
or nature of the ground, whether Woody, Mountain- 

ous, or Champain. \ | | 
In plain and Champain Countries you muſt uſe the 
Low-bell, from the end of October until the end of 

March, after this method. 
The. day being cloſed, the Air mild, without Moon- 
ſhine, take a Low-bell, which muſt have a deep and 
hollow ſound, for if it be fhrill it will not do; and 
| with 
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with it a Net twenty yards deep, and very broad; 
ſo that it may cover a conſiderable Portion of Land, 
according to the company you have to carry it. With 
theſe 2 go into any Stubble Corn- field, but 
Wheat is the beſt. He that carries the Bell muſt go 
foremoſt, tolling the Bell as he goes very mournfully, 
letting it but now and then knock on both ſides: after 
him muſt follow the Net, borne up at each corner and 
on each ſide by ſeveral perſons; then another muſt 
carry ſome Iron or Stone Veſſel which may contain 
burning, but not blazing Coals, and at theſe you muſt 
light bundles of Straw: or you may carry Links with 
you. Having pitched your Nets where you think 
the Game lies, beat the ground and make a-noiſe, and 
as the Fowl riſe they will be entangled in the Net. 
Thus you may take numbers of Partridges, Rails, Larks, 
©nails, &c. Having fo done, (extinguiſh your 
Lights, and proceed laying your Net in fome other 
place as before mentioned. . 
Note, The ſound of the Low-bell makes the Birds 
tie cloſe, ſo that they dare not ſtir whilſt you are 
pitching the Net, its ſound is ſo dreadful to them; 
Put the fight of the fire is mich more terrible, and 
makes them inſtantly fly up, and become entangled 
In the Net. 292 ue 
If you intend to have the utmoſt of your Sport, you 
miiſt be very ſilent, and nothing muſt be heard but 
the ſound of the Low-bell till the Net is placed and 
the Lights blazing; and as ſoon as they are extin- 
guiſhed, a general filence muſt take place again. 

The Trammel is much like this Net forthe Low-bell, 
and may be neceſſarily uſed on the ſame grounds; only 
it ought to be longer, though not much broader. 

When you come to a place fit for your purpoſe where 
Birds lodge on the Earth, then ſpread your Trammel 
on the ground; and let the fartheſt end thereof, being 
plumbed with Lead, lie looſe on the ground; but let 
the foremoſt ends be borne up by two men, _— 
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trail the Net along, keeping the foremoſt ends a yard 
or more diſtant from the ground. | | 

On each fide of the Net carry Whiſps of Straw light- 
ed, or Links, and let ſome beat the ground with long 
Poles ; and as the Birds riſe under the Nets, take them. 
And thus you may continue doing as long as you pleaſe, 
to your great profit and pleaſure. 


Of BAT-FOWLING. 


AT-FOWLING conſiſts in taking ſuch Birds by 
night, as rooſt in Buſhes, Shrubs, Hawthorn- 
trees, Oc. | 
The manner is; you muſt be very filent till your 
Lights are blazing, and you may either carry Nets, or 
none, as you 7 if none, you muſt then have long 


Poles with great buſhy tops fixt on them; and having 


lighted your Straw, or other blazing matter, then beat 
thoſe Buſhes where you think Birds are at Rooſt; which 
done, if there be any in thoſe Buſhes or Trees, you 
will inſtantly ſee them fly about the Flames: for it 1s 
their nature, at the ſtrangeneſs of the Light, and ex- 
treme darkneſs round about it, not to depart from it; 
ſo that thoſe who have the buſhy Poles may beat them 


down as they. pleaſe, and take them up. Thus you 
may continue your ſport as long as it is very dark, and 


no longer. 


Of the DAY-NET, and its Uſe. | 


TIE Day-Net is generally uſed for the taking of 

Larks, Buntings, Merlins, Hobbies, or any Birds 

which play in the Air, and ſtoop either to Lure, Prey, 
Gig, Glaſs, or the like. | 

he ſeaſon for theſe Nets is from Auguſt to November, 

and the time to plant them is before Sun-riſing. The 

milder the Air, the brighter the Sun, and the pleaſan- 


ter 
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ter the Morning is, the better will be your Sport, and 
of longer continuance. 

Let the place you chooſe for this purpoſe be plain 
and ſmooth, either on Barley-ſtubbles, green Lays, or 
level and flat Meadows; and theſe places muſt be re- 
mote from any Villages, but adjacent to Corn-fields. 

The Day-net is made of fine Packhraad the Meſh 
ſmall, and not above half an inch ſquare each way ; 
the length about three fathom, the breadth one fathom, 
and no more: the ſhape is like the Crow-net, and it 
muſt be verged about an the ſame manner with a ſtrong 


{ſmall Cord, and the two ends extended upon two ſmall - 


long Poles ſuitable to the breadth of the Net, with four 
Stakes, Tail-ſtrings, and Drawing Lines, as above 
mentioned: only, whereas that was but one fingle 
Net, here muſt be two of one length, breadth and 
make. Theſe Nets muſt be laid oppoſite to each other, 
yet ſo cloſe and even together, that when they are 
drawn and pulled over, the ſides and edges may meet 
and touch one another. 

Theſe Nets being well ſtaked down, ſo as with any 
nimble twitch you may caſt them to and fro at your 
pleaſure; to the upper ends of the foremoſt Stakes faſ- 
ten your Hand-lines of drawing Cords, which muſt 
be at leaſt a dozen, a fathom long ; and ſo extend them 
that with little ſtrength they may raiſe up the Nets, 
and caſt them over. 

When your Nets are laid, ſome twenty or thirty 
paces beyond them place your Lures upon perching 
Boughs ; which will not only entice Birds of their own 
Feather to ſtoop, but alſo Hawks and Birds of Prey to 
come into ns fs 

Keep the firſt half dozen you take alive for Lures; 
and therefore, have a Cage or Linen-bag to put them 
in: The reſt ſqueeze in the hinder part of the Head, 


and ſo kill them. 
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Of taking ſmall BIRDS with LIME-=TWIGS. 
HE great Lime-butſh is beſt for this uſe, which 


make as follows, viz. Cut down the chief 
Bough of any buſhy Tree, whoſe Branches or Twigs 
are long, thick, ſmooth and ſtraight, without either 
prickles or knots ; the Willow or Birch-tree are the 
beſt : when you have picked and trimmed it, take the 
beſt Bird-lime, well mixed and wrought together with 
Gooſe or Capons-greaſe, which being warmed, lime 
every Twig within four fingers of the bottom. The 
body, from whence the branches have their riſe, muſt 
be untouched with Lime. 

Be ſure not to dawb your Twigs with too much 
Lime, for that will give diſtaſte to the birds; yet let 
none want 1ts proportion, or have any part left bare 
which ought to be touched: for, as too much will de- 
ter them from coming, ſo too little will not hold them 


when they are there. 


Having ſo done, place your Buſh on ſome JE 
or dead Hedge near Town-ends, back-yards, old houſes, 
or the like; for theſe are the reſort of ſmall Birds in 
the Spring-time: intheSummerand Harveſt in Groves, 
Buſhes, White-thorn trees, Quick-ſet hedges near 


Corn-fields, Fruit-trees, Flax and Hemp-lands ; and 


in the Winter about Houſes, Hovels, Barns, Stacks, 
or thoſe places where are Ricks of Corn, or ſcattered 
Chaff, &c. 

As near as you can to any of theſe Haunts plant 
your Lime-buſh, and yourſelf alſo at a convenient 
diſtance undiſcovered, imitating with your Mouth the 


ſeveral Notes of Birds, which you muſt learn by fre- 


quent practice, walking the Fields for that very pur- 
poſe often, obſerving their variety of ſounds, eſpecially 
ſuch as they call one another by. I have known ſome 


ſo expert herein, that they could imitate the Notes of 


twenty ſeveral ſorts of birds, by which they have caught 
| ren 
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ten birds to another's one, who was unaccompliſhed 
in this particular. 

But if you cannot attain it by your endeavours, you 
muſt buy a Bird- call, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, 
_ of Wood, ſome of Horn, ſome of Cane, and the 

ike. 

Upon properly uſing this Call, the Birds will come 
to you; and as any of them light on your Buſh, ſtep 
not to them till you ſee them ſufficiently entangled : 
neither 1s it requiſite to run for every ſingle Bird, but 
let them alone till more come, for their fluttering en- 
tices more. 

This Exerciſe you may uſe from Sun-riſing till ten 
8 in the Morning, and from one till almoſt Sun- 
et. 

You may take ſmall Birds with Lime-twigs, with- 
out the Buſh, thus. Take two or three hundred ſmall 
Twigs about the bigneſs of Ruſhes, and about three 
Inches long, and go with them into a field where there 
are Hemp-cocks; upon the tops of half a ſcore, lying 
all round together, ſtick your Twigs, and then beat 
that field, or the next to it, where you ſee any Birds; 
and commonly in ſuch fields there are infinite numbers 
of Linnets and Green-birds, which are great lovers of 
Hemp-ſced ; theſe fly in ſuch vaſt flocks, that there 
are often taken at one fall eight or ten dozen of them. 

But there is, beſides, a pretty way of taking Birds 
with Lime-twigs, by placing near them a Lure or two 
made of living Night-bats, placing them aloft, that 
they may be viſible to the Birds thereabouts ; which 
will no ſooner be perceived, but every bird will come 
and gaze at the ſtrangeneſs of the fight, then, having 
no other convenient lighting-place but where the Lime- 
twigs are, you may almoſt take what number you 
pleaſe of them. 

But the Ow! is a far better Lure than the Bat, being 
bigger, and more eaſily perceived; beſides, he is never 
ſeen abroad, without being followed and perſecuted by 
all other birds. 
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If you have not a living Bat or Owl, their Skins 
will ſerve as well, being ſtuffed, and will laſt you 
twenty years. There are ſome have uſed an Ow! cut 
in Wood, and naturally painted, with wonderful ſuc- 
ceſs. 

It is ſtrange, that the Ow! ſhould be perſecuted by 
all birds whatever, but eſpecially by the 6%. In 
Lincolnſhire, and other places, where are great quanti- 
ties of Gee/e, by throwing a live Ow! among a flock of 
them, they get as many Quills as they pleaſe; for the 
Geeſe, endeavouring to beat the Ow! with their Wings, 
never leave him till they beat the Quills out of their 
Wings, and commonly the beſt, which are Seconds, 


Method of MAKING the beſt Sort of BIRD-LIME, 
and Manner of USING 7zt. 


AKE, at Midſummer, the bark of Holly, and 

peel from the Tree, ſo much of it as will fill 
a moderate large Veſſel ; then put to it running water, 
and ſet it over the fire, and boil it till the grey and 
white bark riſe from the green, which will take up 
ſixteen hours; then take it from the fire, and ſeparate 
the barks after the water 1s very well drained away : 
then take all the green bark, and lay it on the ground 
in a cloſe place and moiſt floor, and cover it over with 
all manner of green Weeds, as Hemlock, Docks, 
Thiſtles, and the like; thus let it lie ten or twelve 
days, in which time it will rot, and turn to a filthy 
ſlimy matter: then put it into a Mortar, and beat it 
till it become univerſally thick and tough, withour 
the diſcerning of any part of the Bark or other ſub- 
ſtance; then take it out of the Mortar, and carry it to 
a running Stream, and there waſh it well, not leaving 
any foulneſs about it; then put it up in a very cloſe 
Earthen Pot, and let it ſtand and purge for divers days 
together, ſcumming it as often as any foulneſs ariſes 
tor four or five days: when you perceive no more 
Scum, 
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Scum, then take it out of that Pot, and put it into 
another clean Earthen Veſſel, cover it cloſe, and keep 
it for uſe. | 

When you want to uſe your Lime, take what quan- 
tity you think fit, and put it into a Pipkin, adding a 
third part of Gooſe or Capons-greaſe finely clarified, 
and ſet them over a gentle fire; let them melt together, 
and ſtir them continually till they are well incorporated: 
then take it from the fire, and ſtir it till it be cold. 

When your Lime is cold, take your Rods, and warm 
them a little over the fire; then take your Lime, and 
wind 1t about the tops of your Rods; then draw your 
Rods aſunder one from the other, and cloſe them again, 
continually plying and working them together, till by 
ſmearing one upon another you have equally beſtowed 
on each Rod a ſufficient proportion of Lime. 

If you lime any Strings, do it when the Lime is very 
hot and at the thinneſt, beſmearing the Strings on all 
ſides, by folding them together and unfolding them 
again. | 

> If you lime Straws, it muſt be done likewiſe when 
the Lime is very hot, doing a great quantity together, 
as many as you can well graſp in your hand, toſſi 
and working them before the fire till they are all be- 
ſmeared, every Straw having its due * of 
Lime: having ſo done, put them up in caſes of Lea- 
ther till you have occaſion to uſe them. 1 

To prevent the freezing of your Lime, either on 
Twigs, Buſhes, or Straws, you muſt add a quarter as 
much of the Oil of Petroleum as of Capons-greaſe, 
mixing them well together, and then work it on your 
Rods, &c. and ſo it will ever keep ſupple, tough and 
gentle, and will not be prejudiced ſhould the weather 
treeze never ſo hard. 
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Of MAKING WATER-BIRD-LIME, 


DVU what quantity you think fit of the ſtrongeſt 
Bird-lime, and waſh it in clear Spring-water till 
you find it very pliable ; then beat out the water, till 
you cannot perceive a drop appear, then dry it well ; 
after this put it into a Pot made of Earth, with Ca- 
ns- greaſe unſalted, ſo much as will make it run; 
then add two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong Vinegar, a ſpoonful 
of the beſt Salad Oil, and a ſmall quantity of Venice 
Turpentine : This portion of the above ingredients 
muſt be added to every pound of ſtrong Bird-lime, 
Having thus mingled them, boil them all gently to- 
gether over a ſlow fire, ſtirring it continually ; then 
take it from the fire, and let it cool: when you have 
occafion to uſe it, warm it, and anoint your Twigs, 
Straws, &c. and no Water will take away the ſtrength 
of it. This ſort of Bird-lime is the beſt, eſpecially 
for Snipes and Felfares. | 


4 Manner of "TAKING SNIPES with the above 

N 5 BIRD-LIME. 

1 AKE what number you think moſt expedient for 
*þ | i your purpoſe, of Birch-twigs, and lime fifty or 
3 fixty of them very well together. After this, ſeek out 
ſl thoſe places where Snipes uſually frequent, which you 
5 may know by their Dung. | 

Þ In very hard froſty or ſnowy Weather, where the 
| Water lies open, they will lie very thick : Having ob- 
ik {erved the place where they moſt feed, ſet two hundred 


of your Twigs, more or leſs as you pleaſe, at a yard 
diſtance one from the other, and let them ſtand ſloping 
ſome one way and ſome another; then retire a con- 
venient diſtance from the place, and not one Snipe 
in ten ſhall miſs your twigs, becauſe they ſpread their 
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Wings, and fetch a round cloſe to the ground before 
they light. When you ſee one taken, ſtir not at firſt, 
for he will feed with the Twigs under his Wings; and 
as others come over the place, he will be a mean to 
entice them down to him. When you ſee the Coaſt 
clear, and but few that are not taken, you may then 
take up your birds, faſtning one or two of them, that 
the other flying over may light at the ſame place. If 
there be any other open place near your Twigs, you 
muſt beat them. The reaſon why they delight to haunt 
open places, and where Springs gently run, is be- 
cauſe they cannot feed, by. reaſon of their Bills, in 
places that are hard and ſtony ; and about theſe Plaſhes 
in ſnowy weather they very much reſort. 


Manner of TAKING FELFARES by Water Bird-Lime. 


BOUT Michaelmas, or when the cold weather be- 
gins to come in, take your Gun, and kill ſome 
Felfares ; then take a couple of them, or one may 
ſerve, and faſten them to the top of a Tree, in ſuch 
manner that they may feem to be alive; having ſo done, 
— . two or three hundred Twigs, then take a great 
irchen-bough, and therein place your Twigs, having 
firſt cut off all the ſmall Twigs; then ſet a Felſare upon 
the top of the bough, making him faſt, and let this 
bough be planted where the Fel/fares reſort in a Morn- 
ing to feed ; for they keep a conſtant place to feed in, 
till there is no more food left. By theſe means others 
flying near, will quickly ſpy the top-bird, and fall in 
whole flocks to him. I have ſeen at one fall three 
dozen taken, 


To 
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To take PIGEONS with LIME-TWIGS. 


IGEONS are great devourers and deſtroyers of 
Corn; wherefore, when you find any ground much 
| frequented by them, get a couple of Pigeons, either 
dead or alive; if dead, put them in ſuch a ſtiff poſture 
as if they were living and feeding; then, at Sun-riſing, 
take a quantity of Twigs, as many as you think fit, 
let them be ſmall (Wheaten-ſtraws are beſt for this 
purpoſe) and lay them up and down where your Pi- 
geons are placed; thus you will find much ſport at every 
fall that 1s made, and quickly be rid of them without 
offending the Statute. If there come good flights, 

ou may eaſily take four or five dozen of them in a 

orning. 


To take MAGPIES, CROWS, and GLEADS, 
with LIME-TWIGS. 


HEN you have found any Carrion on which 
Crows, Pies, Kites, &c. are preying, over 
night ſet your Lime-twigs every where about the Car- 
rion; but let them be ſmall, and not ſet too thick; 
otherwiſe, being ſubtle Birds, they will ſuſpect ſome 
danger or miſchief deſigned againſt them. If you 
think any to be faſt, advance not preſently, but give 
them time to be ſurely caught. | 
You may take them another way, and that is by 
Joining ſeveral Nooſes of Hair up and down a Pack- 
thread, and peg it down about a yard from the Car- 
rion: for many times when they have gotten a piece 
of Fleſh, they will be apt to run away to feed by them- 
ſelves; and if your Nooſes be thick, it is two to one 


but ſome of the Nooſes catch him by the Legs. 


To 
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To take ROOKS, when- they pull up the Corn by 
the Roots. - 


AKE ſome thick Brown Paper, and divide a ſheet 
into eight parts, and make them up like Sugar- 
loaves; then lime the infide of the Paper a very little, 
three or four days before you ſet them; then put ſome 
Corn in them, and lay three ſcore or more of them up 
and down the ground; lay them as near as you can 
under ſome clod of Earth, and early in the Morning, 
before they come to feed ; and then ſtand at a diſtance, 
and you will ſee moſt excellent ſport; for as ſoon as 
Rooks, Crows, or Pigeons come to peck out any of the 
Corn, it will hang upon their heads, and they will 
immediately fly bolt upright ſo high, as to ſoar almoſt 
out of ſight ; and when ſpent, they will come tumbling 
down, as if they had been ſhot in the Air. You may 
take them at Ploughing time, when the Rooks and Crows 
follow the Plough ; but then you muſt put in Warms 
and Maggots of the largeſt ſize. | 


To take either LAND or WATER-FOWL, wwithBAITS. 


F you would take Houſe-doves, Stock-doves, Rooks, 
I Choughs, or any other-like Birds, then take Whear, 
arley, Verches, Tares, or other Grain, and boil them 
very well with plenty of Nux vomica in ordinary run- 
ning water: when they are almoſt boiled dry and ready 
to burſt, take them off the fire, and ſet them by till 
they are thoroughly cold. Scatter this Grain in the 
Haunts of the Birds you have a mind to take; and as 
ſoon as they- have taſted it, they will fall down into 
a dead ſwoon, and not be able to recover themſelves 

for ſome time. * 1246 
Beſide theſe great Land-fowl, you may take the 
middle and ſmaller ſort of Birds with the fame * 
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if you obſerve to boil with what food they delight in a 
quantity of the ſaid Nux vomica. 

Some inſtead of Nux vomica uſe the Lees of Wine; 
and the ſharper and quicker they are the better; boiling 
their Grains in theſe Lees, alſo Seeds or any other food, 
and ſtrewing them in the Haunts of thoſe Birds you 
would ſurprize. Theſe do as effectually as Nux vomca ; 
and are cleanlier and neater, and without that poiſonous 
quality in them. 

You may chooſe whether you will boil your Grain or 


Seed in the aforeſaid Lees; for they will be every whit 


as effectual if only ſteeped a conſiderable while therein, 
giving them time to take in the Lees till they are ready 
to burſt before you uſe them. | 
Others, having neither Nux vomica nor Wine-lees, 
take the juice of Hemlock, and ſteep their Grains there- 
in, adding ſome Henbane or Poppy- ſeed, and infuſin 
them four or five days; then draining the Grain or See 
from the Liquor, ſtrew them as aforeſaid, The Birds 
having taſted hereof are immediately taken with a dizzi- 
neſs, which will continue ſome hours, ſo that they can- 
not fly; but they will recover again, if you kill them not. 
If you intend them for food, let them be firſt recovered. 
Thus much for the Land; now let us ſpeak of the 


Warter-fowl. 


The beſt way by Bait to take ſuch Fowl as receive 


part of their food by land and part by water, as Wild 


Geeſe, Barnacle, Grey Rover, Mallard, Curlew, Shoveler, 
Biltern, Buſiard, with many more, I ſay, the beſt way 
which has been found out is, to take Bellenge-leaves, 
Roots and all, and having cleanſed them very well, put 
them into a Veſſel of clear running Water, and let 
them ſteep twenty-four hours; then, not ſhifting them 


from the Water, boil them together till the Water be 
almoſt conſumed. U hen take it off, and ſer it a-cooling. 


Then take a quantity hereof, and go to the Haunts of 
any of the aforeſaid Fowl, and there ſpread this Bait in 


ſundry places; and thoſe that taſte will be taken with the 


like dizzineſs as the former. To make this Confection 
the 
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the more effectual, add a quantity of Brimſtone to it 
when boiling. 


To RECOVER FOWL thus entranced. 


Take a little quantity of Salad oil, according to the 
ſtrength and fize of the Fowl, and drop it down its 
Throat; then chafe the head with a little ſtrong White- 
wine-vinegar, and the Fowl will preſently recover, and 
be as well as ever. | 


A moſt excellent and approved Way to take the HERN. | 


HERN is as great a devourer of Fiſh as any ; ſome 
affirm, ten times greater than the O!ter. * 
Several Gentlemen that have kept tame Herns, have 
put fiſh in a Tub, and tried how many ſmall Roaches 
and Dace a Hern would eat in a day, and they have 
: _— him to eat about fifty in a day one day with ano- 
er. 5 42 
One Hern that haunts a Pond, in a Twelve-months 
time, is able to deſtroy a thouſand Store Carp; and 
when Gentlemen empty their Ponds, they think their 
Neighbours have robbed them, not in the leaſt conſi- 
dering what a number a Hern is able to — half 


a year's time. | | 
Since this ravenous Fowl is ſo highly deſtructive to 
Ponds and Fiſh of the River, it will be very neceſſary 
to find out a way to deſtroy him, which may be done 
as follows. 19 F232 35 43 et a 1 
Having found out his haunt, get three or four ſmal 
Roaches or Dace ; and have a ſtrong hk with Wire 
to it, draw the Wire juſt within the {Kan of the ſaid 
Fiſh, beginning on the outſide of the Gills, and run- 
ning it to the Tail, and then the Fiſh will live five or 
ſix days; but you muſt take eare that the fiſh be alive 
on the hook; for: if the Fiſh' be dead, the Hern will 
not meddle with it. Let your Hook be not * 
25 2 , rnen l 
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then having a ſtrong Line with Silk and Wire about 
two yards and a half long, (if you twiſt not Wire with 
your Silk, the ſharpneſs of his Bill will bite it in two 
immediately) and tie a round Stone abouta pound weight 
to the Line, and lay three or four Hooks, and in two or 
three nights you ſhall have him, if he come to your Pond. 
Lay not your Hooks in the water ſo deep that the Hern 
cannot wade unto them. Colour your Line of a dark 
green, for an Hern is a ſubtle bird. There are ſeveral 
other Fowl, devourers of Fiſh, as King-ſiſber, More-hens, 
Baldcoots, Cormorants, &c. but none like the Hern for 
Ponds and ſmall Rivers. 


Totake PHEASANTS ſeveral Mays, and ef their Haunts. 


F*HE taking of Pheaſants is performed three ſeveral 
ways, viz, by Nets, by Lime Buſh, or elſe by 
_ particular Engines, which ſhallbe mentioned here- 
alter. | vi CY! 
The taking of Pheaſants with Nets, is either generally, 
when the whole Eye of Pheaſants is taken, that is, the 
old Cock and old Hen with all their Powts, as they run 
| together in the obſcure Woods; or particularly, when 
| you take none but the old Phea/ants, or the young, be- 
ing of an age fit to couple or pair. 
For the greater facility of taking Pheaſants, you muſt 
firſt — — their Haunts, which are never in open 
Fields, but in thick young Copſes well grown, and not 
in old high Woods. 

Having thus found out their Coverts, which muſt be 
ſolitary and untraced by Men or Cattle, the next thing 
will be to find out the Eye or Brood of Phea/ants. 

The firſt way, is, by going into young Copſes, and 
carefully viewing them, ſearching every where: and by 
theſe means finding where they run together, as Chickens 
after a Hen. Or, ſecondly, you mult riſe early in a 
Morning, or come late in the Evening; and obſerve how 
and when the old Cock and Hen call their young ones 

| : | to 
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to them, and how the young ones anſwer them again; 
and ſo from that ſound direct your Path as near as you 
can to the place where they are; and there lie down ſo 
cloſe as that you may not be diſcerned; by which means 
you will know where they meet, and how accordingly 
you may pitch you Nets. | 
But the moſt certain way of finding them out, is, to 
have a natural Pheaſant-call, which you muſt learn to 
uſe, or get the knowledge of all their Notes, and how 
to apply them: For they have ſeveral Notes, and all 
different; one to cluck them together when the Hen 
would brood them; another to chide them when they 
ſtraggle too far; a third to call them to meat when ſhe 
hath found it; a fourth to make them look out for food 
themſelves; and a fifth to call them about her to ſport 
' with. You mult uſe your Call in the morning early, at 
which time they ſtraggle abroad to find Provender; or 
elſe in the Evening juſt about Sun-ſetring, which is their 
time likewiſe for feeding. A 
Although theſe are the beſt times to uſe your Call, 
yet you may call them at any other time of the day, only 
altering your Note. Juſt at, or before Sun-rifing, your 
Note muſt be to call them to feed, and ſo at Sun ſet: but 
in the Forenoon and Afternoon your Notes muſt be to 
cluck them together to brood, or to chide them for ſtrag- 
gling,ortogive them notice of ſome approaching danger. 
Underſtanding the Phea/ants' Notes, and how to apply 
them, with the places where they haunt, which you may 
know by the ſtrength of the under-growth, obſcureneſs, 
darkneſs, and ſolitarineſs of the place, you muſt then 
lodge yourſelf as cloſe as poſſible, and call at firſt very 
ſaftly, leſt the Pheaſants being lodged very near you, 
ſhould be affrighted at a loud Note; but if nothing reply, 
raiſe your note higher and higher, till you extend it to 
the utmoſt. compaſs: and if there be a Phea/ant within 
hearing, ſhe will anſwer in a Note as loud as your own, 
provided it be not untunable, for that will ſpoil all. 
As ſoon as you hear this anſwer, if it be far, and from 
one ſingle Fowl, creep nearer and nearer to it, ſtill call- 
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ing, but not ſo loud; and as you approach nearer to it, 
ſo will the Phea/ant to you; and as you alter your Note, 
ſo will ſhe: and in all points you muſt endeavour to imi- 
tate her; and in fine, you will get ſight of her, either on 
the Ground or Perch: Then ceaſe your calling, and 


i e your Net between the Pheaſant and yourſelf, in 
t 


e moſt convenient place you can find, with ſecreſy and 
filence, making one end of the Net faſt to the ground, 
and holding the other end by a long Line in your hand; 
by which, when any thing ſtrains it, you may pull the 
Net cloſe together: which done, call again, and as ſoon 
as you perceive the Pheaſant come underneath your Net, 
then riſe up and ſhew youſelf, that by giving the Phea- 
ant a fright, he may offer to mount, and ſo be entang- 
led in the Net. | = 

If it ſo fall, that you hear many 'anſwers, and from 
divers corners of the Wood, then keep your place; and 
as you hear them by their ſounds to come nearer and 
nearer, you muſt, in the mean time, prepare your Nets 
ready, and ſpread them conveniently about you, one pair 
of Nets on one fide, and another on the other; then lic 
cloſe, and apply yourſelf to the Call till ſuch time as you 
have allured them under your Nets; then ſtand up and 
ſhew yourſelf, which will affright them and make them 
mount,” whereby they will be entangled. | 


Of PHEASANT NETS. 


Theſe Nets muſt be made of doubled-twined Thread, 
either blue or green; let the Meſh' be large and ſquare, 
almoſt an Inch between Knot and Knot ; let the length 
of it be about three fathom, and the breadth about ſeven 
foot; verge it on each fide with ſtrong' ſmall Cord, 
and let the ends be alſo ſo, that it may lie compaſs-wiſe 
and hollow. | EY N 

Some make theſe Nets of a much larger ſize; but 
then they are too cumberſome and hardly to be managed 
with one hand: the above are eaſier to pitch, and better 


to 
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to take, alſo more apt for any purpoſe for which you 
may want to employ them. 


Of DRIVING PHEASANT POWTS, 


The driving and taking young Pheaſants in Nets is 
done after this Manner. Having either by your Eye 
or Call found out an Eye of Pheaſants ; then (taking 
the wind with you, for they will naturally run down 
the wind) place your Nets acroſs the little Pads and 
Ways which you ſee they have made (they uſually 
make little Paths like Sheep-tracks) and as near as you 
can, come to ſome of their ſpecial Haunts, which you 
may know by the bareneſs of the ground, Mutings, 
and looſe Feathers found there. Theſe Nets muſt , 
placed hollow, looſe, and circular-wiſe, the nether 

art faſtned to the ground, the upper fide lying hollow, 
ooſe, and — ſo that when any thing ruſhes into 
it, it may fall and entangle it: which done, you muſt 
go where you before found the Haunt, and there with 
your Call (if you find the Eye ſcattered and ſeparated 
one from the other) you muſt call them together. 

Then take your Inſtrument called a Driver, which is 
made of ſtrong white Wands or Oſiers ſet faſt in a han- 
dle, and in two or three places twiſted about and bound 
with other Wands, bearing the ſhape of thoſe things 
with which Cloth-dreſſers uſually dreſs their Cloth. 
With this Driver you muſt make a gentle noiſe, 
raking upon the Boughs and Buſhes round about you; 
which as ſoon as the Powts hear, they will inſtantly 
run from it a little way, and then ſtand and liſten, 
keeping all cloſe together: then give another rake, at 
which they will run again as before: And by thus rak- 
ing you will drive them like ſo many Sheep before you 
which way or whither you pleaſe, and conſequently at 
laſt into your Nets. | 

In uſing your Driver there are two things to be ob- 
ſerved. The firſt is Secreſy, which conſiſts in conceal- 
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ing yourſelf from the Sight of the Pheaſants; for if they 
chance to ſee you, they will inſtantly hide themſelves 
in Holes and Bottoms of Buſhes, and will not ſtir from 
thence by any means whatever, as long as any day re- 
mains. | 

Secondly, obſerve Time and Leiſure in the Work ; 
becauſe nothing obſtructs this Paſtime more than too 
much haſte : For they are very fearful Creatures, and 
ſoon ſtartled ; and when-once alarmed, their fears make 
them all fly in an inſtanr, without ſtaying to muſe what 
they are ſo much afraid of. | 


Of takins PHEASANTS with a LIME BUSH. 


Having obſerved their Haunts as aforeſaid, take a 
Buſh, or number of ſingle Rods, and trim them with 
the beſt and ſtrongeſt Lime that can be got : let. your 
Rods be twelve Inches, and your Lime-buſh conſiſt of 
not more than eight 'Twigs, being the top-branch of 
ſome Willow Tree, with a good Handle, made ſharp 
either to ſtick in the Ground, or into Shrubs and 
Buſhes. Tou may plant your Buſh near that Branch 
of ſome little Tree which the Pbeaſant uſually perches 
ans:: ©: ; L 
When you have placed your Buſh or Rods, and con- 
cealed yourſelf, take out your Call. If your Call be 
good, and you have Skill to uſe it, you will quickly 
have all the Pheaſants within hearing about you; and 
if one happen to be entangled, ſhe will go near to 
entangle all the reſt, either by her fluttering, or their 
own amazement and confuſion. And as they are taken 
by the Rods on the ground, ſo you will ſurprize them 
with your Buſhes ; for being ſcared from below, they 
will mount to the Perch or Buſhes, to ſee what be- 
comes of their fellows, and be there taken themſelves. 
It is requiſite to count all your Rods, and when you 
have gathered up your Pheaſants, to ſee what Rods 
you have miſſing; ſome: Phea/ants, perhaps, are run with 

them 
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them into the Buſhes; therefore it will be neceſſary 
to have a Spaniel which will fetch and carry, and one 
that will not break nor bruiſe either. Fleſh or Feather. 


' 


The SEASONS for the USE of NETS or LIME. 


Lime is only for the Winter Seaſon, beginning from 
November, when the Trees have ſhed their Leaves, (and 
then Lime Buſhes and Branches of Trees are alike na- 
ked and of the ſame complexion) and ending at May, 
at which time the Trees begin to be furniſhed with 
Leaves. i 

The uſe of Nets is only from the beginning of May - 
till the latter end of October. | 

So that there is no time of the year but their Breed- 
ing-time, which may not be. exerciſed in this ſport ; 
the profit of which is well known to thoſe who keep 
elegant tables. 


To take PARTRIDGES /everal Ways, either by 
NET, ENGINE, DRIVING, or SETTING; 
and of their Haunts, | 


ARTRIDGES are by nature cowardly, fearful 
and fimple, and therefore moſt eaſily beguiled 
with any Train, Bait, Engine, or other Device what- 

ever. | 
It will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to conſider 
their Haunts, which are not (like the Pheaſants) cer- 
tain, but various; any covert will ſerve their turn, 
and ſometimes none at all. 5 | 
The places they moſt delight in are Corn-fields, 
eſpecially whilſt the Corn grows; for under that co- 
vert they ſhelter, ingender, and breed. Neither are 
theſe places unfrequented by them when the Corn is cut 
down, by reaſon of the _ they find there, * 
| 4 
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ly in Wheat-ſtubble; the height of which alſo ſerves 
them as a covert or ſhelter. When the Wheat-ſtubble 
is much trodden by Men or Beaſts, then they fty to 
the Barley-ſtubble, provided it be freſh and untrodden ; 
and they will, in the Furrows amongſt the Clots, Bram- 
bles, and long Graſs, hide both themſelves and Covies, 


which are ſometimes twenty in number, ſomerimes 
© five and twenty, and even thirty. 


After the Winter Seaſon is come, and the Stubble- 
fields are ploughed up, or over-ſoiled with Cattle, 
Pariridges reſort to the up-land Meadows, and lodge 
in the dead Graſs or Fog under Hedges, amongſt 
Mole-hills, or under the Roots of Trees : Sometimes 
they reſort to Copſes and Under-woods, eſpecially if 
any Corn-fields are near adjacent, or where Broom, 
Brakes, Fern, or any Covert grows: 

In the Harveſt-time, when every field is full of Men 
and Cattle, then ſeek them in the day-time in the Fal- 
low-fields which are next adjoining to the Corn-fields, 
where they lie lurking till the Evening, and then they 
feed among the Shocks or Sheaves of Corn; and ſo 
they do likewiſe early in the Morning. 

When you know their Haunts according to the ſi- 
tuation of the Country and ſeaſon of the year, your 
next acquiſition muſt be, to find them in their Haunts; 
which is done ſeveral ways. Some do it by the eye only; 
and this art can never be taught, but muſt be learned 
by experience, diſtinguiſhing thereby the colour of 
the Pariridge from that of the Earth, and how and in 
what manner they lodge and couch together: for 
which purpoſe you may come near enough to them, 
for they are a very lazy Bird, and ſo unwilling to take 
Wing, that you may even ſet your foot upon them 
before they will ſtir, provided you do not ſtand and 
gaze on them, but be in continual motion; otherwiſe 
they will ſpring up and be gone. 

There is another way to diſcover them, and that is, 
by going to their Haunts very early in the Morning, 


or at the cloſe of the Evening, which is called the 


Fucking= 
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Fucking=time, and there liſtening for the calling of the 
Cock-Partridge, which will be very loud and earneſt; 
and after ſome few Calls the Hen will anſwer, and by 
theſe means they meet together; when they rejoice and 
chatter one with another: upon hearing which, take 
your range about them, drawing nearer and nearer to 
the place you hard them zuck in; then caſt your eye 
towards the Furrows of the Lands, and there you will 
find where the Covey lies, and ſo take them as your 
tancy ſhall ſuggeſt. ; 

The beſt, ſafeſt, and eaſieſt way for finding of Par- 
bridges is by the Call, having firſt learned the true and 
natural Notes of the Par/ridge, and to tune every Note 
in its proper key, applying them to their due times 
and ſeaſons. | 

Being perfect herein, either Mornings or Evenings 
(all other times being improper) go to their Haunts, 
and having conveyed yourſelf into Tome ſecret place 
where you may ſee and not be ſeen, liſten a while if 
you can hear the Partridges call; if you do, anſwer 
them again in the ſame Note, and as they change or 
double their Notes, ſo muſt you in like manner: thus 
continue doing till they draw nearer and nearer to you. 
Having them in your view, lay yourſelf on your back, 
and lie as if you were dead without motion, by which 
means you. may count their whole number. 

Having attained the knowledge of diſcovering them 
where they lie, the next thing to be conſidered is, 4 
ready way to catch them: 


Of taking PARTRI DGES with NETS. 


The Nets with which you enſnare Partridges muſt 
be like Phea/ant Nets, in length and breadth; only 
the Meſh muſt be ſmaller, being made of ſtrong 
Thread of the ſame colour. 1 

Having found out the Covey draw forth your Nets, 
and taking a large circumference, walk a good round 

| | y F 2 | | | Pace 
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pace with a careleſs eye, rather from than towards the 
Partridges, till you have trimmed your Nets, and 
made them ready for the purpoſe : which done, you 
muſt draw in your circumference leſs and leſs, till you 
come within the length of your Net: then prickling 
down a Stick about three foot in length, faſten one end 
of the Line of your Net to it, fixing it well in the 
Earth as you walk about (you muſt make no ſtop nor 
ſtay;) then, letting the Net ſlip out of your hands, 
ſpread it open as you go, and ſo carry and lay it all over 
the Partridpes. 

Burt if they ſhould lie ſtraggling, ſo that you cannot 
cover them all with one Net, then you muſt unlooſe 
another, and do with that as you did with the former; 
doing ſo with a third, if occaſion require: having ſo 
done, ruſh in upon them, when they will fly up, and 
ſo be entangled in the Nets. 15 


To take PARTRIDGES with BIRD LIME. 


Take the ſmooth and largeſt Wheat-ſtraws you can 
et, and cut them off between Knot and Knot, and 
ime them with the ſtrongeſt Lime. Then go to the 

Haunts of Partridpes, and call: if you are anſwered, 
then prick at ſome diſtance from you your limed Straws 
in many croſs rows and ranks a-croſs the Lands and 
Furrows, taking in two or three Lands at leaſt : then 
lie cloſe and call again, not ceaſing till you have drawn 
them towards you, ſo that they be intercepted by the 
way by your limed Straws, which they no ſooner touch 
but they will be enſnared ; and as they all run together, 
like a brood of Chickens, they will ſo beſmear and 
daub one another, that very few of them will eſcape. 

This way of taking Partridges is only to be uſed in 

Stubble fields from Augy/t till Chriſtmas. But if you 
will take them in Woods, Paſtures, or Meadows, then 
you muſt lime Rods, as was afore deſcribed for the 


Pheaſant, 
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Pheaſant, and ſtick them in the ground after the ſame 
manner. 


To DRIVE PARTRIDGES. 
The Driving of Partridges is the moſt delightful way 


of taking them: The manner is thus. 
| Makean Engine in the form of a Horſe, cut out of 
Canvas, and ſtuff it with Straw, or like light matter: 
wich this artificial Horſe and your Nets go to the Haunts 
of Partridges, and having found out the Covey, and 
pitched your Nets below, go above, and taking the ad- 
vantage of the Wind, drive downward: Let your Nets 
be pitched ſlope-wiſe and hovering. Then, having your 
Face covered with ſomething green, or of a dark blue 
colour, and putting the Engine before you, ſtalk towards 
the Partridges with a ſlow pace, raifing them on their 
Feet, but not their Wings, and then will they run na- 
turally before you. | 

If they chance to run a by-way or contrary to your 
purpoſe, then croſs them with your Engine, and by it 
facing them they will run into that track you would 
have them: thus by a gentle ſlow pace you may make 


them run and go which way you will, and at laſt drive 
them into your Net. 


To take PARTRIDGES with a SETTING DOG. 
: | 

There is na art of taking Partridges ſo excellent as 
by the help of a Setting Dog: but before we proceed 
to the Sport, we ſhall give an account of the Dog 
for this purpoſe. SINE 

A Setting dog is a luſty Land Spaniel, taught by 
nature to hunt the Partridge more than any chace what- 
ever, running the fields over with great alacrity, and 
yet under fuch command, that in the very height of 
his career, by a Hem or Sound of his Maſter's voice, he 
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ſtands, gazes about him, looks in his Maſter's face, and 
obſerves his directions, whether to proceed, ſtand ſtill, 
or retire: nay, when he 1s juſt upon his Prey, ſo that 
he may take it up in his mouth, his obedience is ſo 
framed by art, that he ſhall either ſtand ſtill, or fall 
down flat on his Belly, without daring either to make 
any noiſe or motion till his Maſter come to him, and 
then he will proceed in all things by his directions. 
Having a Dog thus qualified by art and nature, take 
him with you where Partridges haunt, there caſt off 
your Dog, and by ſome word of encouragement which 
he is acquainted with, engage him to range, but never 
too far from you; and ſee that he beat his ground juſt- 
ly and even, without caſting about, or flying now 


here now there, which the mettle of ſome will do, it 


not corrected and reproved. And therefore when you 
perceive this fault, you muſt preſently call him in with 
a Hem, and ſo check him that he dare not do the like 
again for that day; ſo will he range afterwards with 
more temperance, often looking in his Maſter's face, 
as if he would know from thence whether he did well 
or ill. | 

If in your Dog's ranging you perceive him to ſtop 


on the ſudden, or ſtand ſtill, you muſt then make in 


to him, becauſe it is likely he hath ſet the Partridge, 
and as ſoon as you come to him, command him to go 
nearer: but if he goes not, but either lies till, or 
ſtands ſhaking his Tail, as if he would ſay, Here they 
are under my noſe, and now and then looks back at 
the ſame time: then ceaſe from urging him further, 
and take your circumference, walking faſt with a care- 
leſs eye, looking ſtraight before the Noſe of the Dog, 
and thereby ſee how the Covey lie, whether cloſe or 
ſtraggling. | 
Then commanding the Dog to lie ſtill, uſe your 
Net; prick one end to the ground, then ſpread it all 
open, and ſo cover as many of the Paririages as you 
can; which done, make in with a noiſe, and ſpring 
the Pariridges; thus as ſoon as they riſe, they will be 
| | | en- 
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entangled in the Net. And if you let go the old Cock 
and Hen, it will not only be acting like a Gentleman, 
but uſing a mean to increaſe your Sport. 


Fg 


7o take RAILS, QUAILS, MOREPOOTS, &e. 


HE Haunts of Rails, Quails, Morepoots, &c. 
(which are very good flights for Hawks) are 
much like thoſe of the Partridge; only the Quail likes 
moſt the Wheat-fields, the More poot moſt the Heath 
and Foreſt-grounds, and the Razls like the long high 
Graſs, where they may lie obſcurely. 

The way of finding them is like that of the Par- 
tridge, by the Eye, the Ear, and Haunt: but the chief 
way is, the Call or Pipe, to which they liſten with ſuch 
earneſtneſs, that you can no ſooner imitate their Notes, 
but they will anſwer them, and will ſo eagerly purſue 
the Call, that they will play and ſkip about you, nay 
run over you, eſpecially the Quail. 

The Notes of the Male and Female differ very much; 
and therefore you muſt have them both at your com- 
mand: and when you hear the Male call, you muſt 
anſwer in the Female's Note; and when the Female 
calls, you muſt anſwer in the Male's Note: and thus 
you will not fail to have them both come to you, when 
they will gaze and liſten till the Net ts caſt over them, 

The way of taking theſe Birds is the fame with that 
of the Pariridge; they may alſo be taken with Nets, 
Lime, either Buſh or Rod, or Engine, which you 
ſtalk with; or by the Setting-dog, which I ſhall treat 
of in the next place, | 


To chooſe and train a SETTING-DOG. 


HE Dog which you chooſe for Setting muſt have 

1 a perfect and good Scent, and be naturally ad- 
dicted to the hunting of Feathers. This Dog may be 
; either 
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either Land-ſpaniel, Water-ſpaniel, or Mungrel of 
them both; either the Shallow-flewed Hound, Tum- 
bler, Lurcher, or ſmall baſtard Maſtiff. But there is 
none better than the Land-ſpaniel, being of a good 
and nimble fize, rather ſmall, and of courageous 
mettle; which though you cannot diſcern being young, 
yet may obtain, by having a puppy or pupples only 
of ric breed, as have been known to be ſtrong, luſty 
and nimble Rangers, with active Feet, wagging Tails, 
and buſy Noſes. | 

When you have made choice of your Dog, begin 
to inſtruct him at about four months old, or ſix months 
at moſt. 3 

The firſt thing is to make him familiar with you, 
knowing you from any other perſon, and following you 
wherever you go. To effect this the better, let him 
receive his food as near as you can from no other hand 
but your own; and when you correct him to keep him 
in awe, do it rather with words than blows. 

When you have ſo inſtructed your Dog that he will 
follow none but yourſelf, and can diſtinguiſh your 
frown from your ſmile, and ſmooth words from rough, 
you mult then teach him to couch and lie down cloſe 
to the ground; firſt, by laying him often on the 
ground and crying, Bie cloſe. When he hath done 
any thing to your mind and pleaſure, you muſt reward 
him with a piece of Bread: if otherwiſe, chaſtiſe him 
with words, and but few blows. | 

After this, you muſt teach him to come creeping to 
you with his Belly and Head cloſe upon the ground, 
as far, or as little a way as you think fit: and this you 
may do by ſaying, ' Come nearer, come nearer, or the 
like; and at firſt, till he underſtand your meaning, by 
ſhewing him a piece of Bread or ſome other food to 
entice him to you, And this obſerve in his creeping 
to you, if he offer to raiſe his Body or Head, you muſt 
not only thruſt the riſing part down, but threaten 

him, 
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him, with an angry voice; which if he ſeem to ſlight, 
then add a ſharp jerk or two with a Whipcord. 

You muſt often renew his Leſſons till he be very 
perfect, and encourage him when he does well. 

If you walk abroad with him, and he takes a fancy 
to range, even when he is moſt buſy, ſpeak to him, and 
in the height of his paſtime make him fall upon his 
Belly and lie cloſe, and after that make- him come 
creeping to you. | 

After this teach him to lead in a String or Line, and 
to follow you cloſe at your heels, without trouble or 
ſtraining of his Collar. | 

By the time he hath learned the things aforeſaid, 
I conceive the Dog may be a twelvemonth old; at 
which time, the ſeaſon of the year being fit, take him 
into the field and permit him to range, but ſtill in 
obedience to your command. But if through wanton- 
neſs he chance to babble or open without cauſe, you 
muſt then correct him ſharply, with a Whipcord, or 
pinch him hard at the Roots of his Ears. 

Having brought him to a good temper and juſt 
obedience; then, as ſoon as you ſee him come upon 
the Haunt of any Partriage, (which you may know by 
his great eagerneſs in hunting, as alſo by a kind of 
whining in his voice, being very deſirous to open, but 
not daring) you muſt ſpeak to him, bidding him take 
heed, or the like: but if, notwithſtanding, he either 
ruſh in and ſpring the Pariridge, or opens, and ſo the 
Partridge eſcape, you muſt then correct him ſeverely, 
and caſt him off again, and let him hunt in ſome Haunt 
where you know a Covey lies, and ſee whether he hath 
mended his fault : If he hath, and you catch any with 
your Nets, give him the Heads, Necks, and Pinions 
for his future encouragement. 
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To TRAIN a WATER DOG. TY 


J . Water Dog may be of any colour, and 
| yet excellent ; but chooſe him with Hair long 
and curled, not looſe and ſhagged : his Head muſt be 
round, and curled; his Ears broad and hanging ; his 
Eye full, lively and quick ; his Noſe very ſhort; his 
Lip Hound-like ; his Chaps with a full ſet of ſtrong 
Teeth; his Neck thick and ſhort ; his Breaſt ſharp ; 
his Shoulders broad; his Fore-legs ſtraight; his Chine 
ſquare; his Buttocks round; his Belly thin; his Thighs 
brawny, &c. | 2 

The Training this Dog begins as ſoon as he can 


lap; when you muſt teach him to couch and lie down, 


not daring to ſtir from that poſture without leave. 
In this firſt teaching, let him eat nothing till he deſerve 
it; and let him have no more Teachers, Feeders, Che- 
riſners, or Correctors than one; and do not alter that 
word you firſt uſe in his information, for the Dog takes 
notice of the ſound, not the language. 

When you have acquainted him with the word 

ſuitable to his Leſſon, you muſt then teach him to 
know the word of Reprehenſion, which at firſt ſhould 
not be uſed without a Jerk. You muſt alſo uſe words 
of Cheriſhing, to give him encouragement when he 
does well: and in all theſe words you muſt be con- 
ſtant, and let them be attended with cheriſhing of the 
hand, dc. 
Having made him underſtand theſe ſeveral words, 
you mult next teach him to lead in a String or Collar 
orderly, not running too forward, nor hanging back- 
ward. After this you muſt teach him to come cloſe 
at your heels without leading; for he muſt not range 
by any means, unleſs it be to beat Fowl from their 
Covert, or to fetch thoſe you have wounded. 

In the next place you muſt teach him to fetch and 
carry any thing you throw out of your hands. ay 

| 58 firſt, 
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firſt, try him with a Glove, ſhaking it over his Head, 


and making him ſnap at it; and ſometimes let him 
hold it in his Mouth, and ſtrive to pull it from him; 
and at laſt throw it a little way, and let him worry 
it on the ground : and ſo by degrees make him bring 
it you wherever you throw it. After the Glove, you 
may teach him to fetch Cudgels, Bags, Nets, &c. 

If you uſe him to carry dead Fowl, it will not be 
amiſs; for by that mean, he will not tear or bruiſe 

what Fowl you ſhoot. | 
Having perfected this Leſſon, drop ſomething be- 
hind you, which the Dog doth not fee; and being 
gone a little way from it, ſend him back to ſeek it, by 

aying, Back, I have loft. If he ſeem amazed, point 
with your finger, urging him to ſeek out, and leave 
him not till he hath done it. . Then drop ſomething 
at a greater diſtance, and make him find that too, 
till you have brought him to go back a mile. 

Now you may train him up for your Gun; making 
him ſtaſge after you ſtep by ſtep, or elſe couch and lie 
cloſe till you have ſhot. | 

The laſt uſe of the Water Dog is in moulting-time, 
when Wild-fowl caſt their Feathers and are unable to 
fly, which is between Summer and Autumn. At this 
time bring your Dog to their Coverts, and hunt them 
out into the Stream; and there with your Nets drive, 
and ſurprize them; for at this time they will drive 
very ealily. And though ſome may object, that 
this is a ſickly, unſeaſonable time; yet if they con- 
fider what excellent food theſe Fowl will prove when 
crammed, the taking of them may be very excuſable. 
I have eaten them after they have been fed a while 
with Livers of Beaſts, Whey, Curds, Barley, Paſte, 
ſcalded Bran, and ſuch like; and they have proved 
exceeding fat, and have taſted not ſo fiſhy as they 
do by their natural feeding, but exceeding ſweet, and 
deſerve to be preferred before theſe Fowl in any other 
ſtate whatever. 

G 2 5 Of 
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Of DISEASES of DOGS, and the 
REMEDIES. 


Of MADNESS in a DOG; the various & 'ymptoms, and 
. the Cure. 


HERE are properly ſeven ſorts of Madneſs which 

afflict a Dog, two of which are incurable, and 
therefore I ſhall ſpeak little of them, only ſo much as 
may give you warning to ſhift them from your other 
Dogs, becauſe their Diſeaſe is infectious; and that 
you may beware of them yourſelf, leſt they injure you; 
for their bite is dangerous. ENF 

The firſt of theſe incurable Madneſſes is called the 
Hot burning Madneſs, and is known by theſe Syzpptoms. 
When they run, they raiſe their Tails upright, and 
drive upon any thing that ſtands before them, having 
no reſpect where, nor which way they go: alſo their 
Mouths will be very black, having no foam in, or 
about them. They will not continue thus above three 
or four days, after which time they. die, their pain 
being ſo intolerable. And all Dogs which have been 
bitten by them, ſo as to draw blood, will be mad in 
like manner. ; 

The ſecond is called the Running Madneſs, and is leſs 
dangerous, but incurable. Dogs that are troubled 
with this Madneſs, run not on Men, but Dogs, and 
on no other Beaſts. The Symptoms are, they will 
ſmell on other Dogs, and having ſmelt them, will 


ſhake and bite them, yet ſhake their Tails, and ſeem 
to offer no harm. 


of 
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Of the DUMB MADNESS. 


The five Madneſſes (or rather Sickneſſes) which 
are curable, are theſe. | 


The firſt is called the Dumb Madneſs. The Dog 


thus troubled will not feed, but holds his Mouth wide 
open continually, putting his Feet in his Mouth fre- 
quently, as if he had a Bone in his Throat. 

Cure him thus: Take four ounces of the juice of 
Spatulata putrida, and put it into a Pot; then take the 
like quantity of the juice of black Hellebore, and as 
much of the juice of Rue: having ſtrained them all 
well through a fine cloth, put them into a Glaſs: 
then take two drams of Scammony unprepared, and 
having mingled it with the former juices, put it into a 
Horn or Funnel, and convey it down his Throat, 
keeping his Head up ſtraight, leſt he caſt it up again: 
then bleed him-in his Mouth, cutting three or four 


Veins in his Gums that he may bleed the better; and 


in a ſhort time you will find amendment. Or you 


may take eight drams of the juice of an Herb called: 


Hart's-horn, or Dog's-tooth, and you will find it a 


moſt excellent Receipt againſt any madneſs whatſoever. 


Of the FALLING MADNESS. 


The ſecond. is called the Falling Madneſs. This 
Diſeaſe lies in their Heads, which makes them reel as 
they go, and fall. 1 


The Cure. Take four ounces of the juice of Piony, | 


with the like quantity of the juices of Briony and 
Cruciata, and four drams of Staveſacre pulverized: 
mingle theſe rogether, and give it your Hound or 
Dog as before : then let him blood in the Ears, or the 
two Veins which come down the Shoulders; and if he 
is 
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is not cured at firſt, give it him a ſecond, or third 
time. 


Of the LANK MADNESS. 


The third kind is called the Lanuk Madneſs, by 
reaſon of the Leanneſs of their Bodies in this Diſorder. 

Firſt, give your Dog this Purge. Take an ounce 
and half of . Caſta ſiſtularis well cleanſed, two drams 
and a half of Staveſacre pulverized, and the like quan- 
tity: of Scammony prepared in White-wine Vinegar, 
and four ounces of Oil-olive; temper theſe and warm 
them over the Fire, and give it your Dog. In the 
morning put him into a Bath prepared as follows. 
Put into fix Pails full of Water ten handfuls of Mug- 
wort, ' Roſemary, Red-ſage, Roots or Leaves of Marſn- 
mallows, Roots or Leaves of Wallwort, Roots or 
Stalks of Fennel, Leaves or Stalks of Elecampane, 
Balm and Rue, Sorrel, Bugloſs and Mellilot; let 
theſe boil together in two thirds of Water and the 
other Wine, until one third be conſumed: the Bath 
being no hotter than your Dog can endure it, bathe 
him therein for the ſpace of an hour; then taking him 
out, put him in ſome warm place for fear of catching 
cold. Do this four or five times in the ſame Bath, 
and it will cure him. | 


Of the SLEEPING MADNESS. 


The Sleeping Madneſs, is cauſed by ſome little 
Worms breeding in the mouth of the. Stomach from 
corrupt Humors, the vapors and fumes of which aſcend- 
ing into the Head, make the Dog fleep continually, 
and frequently he dies ſleeping. 1 5 "1 

For the Cure, take five ounces of the juice of 
Wormuood, with two ounces of the powder of Hart's- 
horn burned, and two drams of Agaric: mingle theſe 

| together ; 
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together; and if too thick, thin them with White- 


wine, and give it your Dog to drink. | 


Of the RAEUMATIC, or SLAVERING MADNESS. 


When a Dog hath this Madneſs, his Head ſwells, 
his Eyes are as yellow as a Kite's foot, and he com- 
monly ſlavers at the Mouth. "pe 

Take fix ounces of the juice of Fennel-root, and 
the like quantity of the juice of Miſletoe, four ounces 
of the juice of Ivy, four ounces of the Powder of the 
Roots of Polypody; boil theſe in White-wine, and 
give it your Dog to drink as hot as he can. 


When a Dog hath any of theſe Madneſſes he will 


likely have no deſire to eat, faſting frequently eight 
or nine days, and fo ſtarving to death. But ſome- 
times they eat graſs, and thus having cleared their 
ſtomach of what has offended it, they will then eat. 


If your Dog be bit by a Viper, waſh the part clean 
with hot vinegar or urine, and ſhave the place where 
the wound was, or cut the hair cloſe, and then anoint 
it with oil of vipers once a day for fix or ſeven days; 
but muzzle him all the time, unleſs at the times that 
he ſhould eat or drink, and then keep him from lick- 
ing; and the ſame methods ſhould be uſed with him 
as directed for the bite of a mad dog. 

A Dog that is bit by a Slow Worm, or Blind Worm, 
is in as much danger as if he were bit by a Viper. 


The Keepers of dogs, when bitten, take the flower 
de luce root, and boil it in milk, then ſtrain and drink 
the milk. 


Cure for the MANGE. 


| Gin him flour of brimſtone and freſh butter, and 
waſh him with a liquor made of human urine, a gallon 


boiled half an hour, with a pound of tobacco ſtalks 
in 
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in it; the butter and brimſtone muſt be given every 
morning faſting, and the outward application imme- 


diately after; but you muſt muzzle your dog, or by 
licking himſelf he will die. 


To harden the Feet of a GREY HOUND mot uſed 10 
Travelling, or the Feet of a SETTER or POINTER 
that has ranged too much. 


Waſh their feet with warm alum water, taking care 
that the ſand be out; and an hour afterwards waſh them 
with warm beer and butter. 


Cure for Dogs that are wounded by $ laking themſelves, 
or to flop a violent EFFUSION of BLOOD. 


When Dogs ſtake themſelves, by bruſhing through 
hedges; then cut off all the hair about the wounds, 
and waſh them with warm vinegar. 

If a dog receive a Bruiſe in any joint, to cure him, 
cut off the hair about the place, and rub the part gently 
with the following mixture, viz. two ounces of oil of 
ſpike, and two ounces of oil of ſwallows; mixed; but 

muzzle him when you lay it on. 


Cure for a FRESH WOUND i 4 Dog. 


If your dog be ſtaked, or wounded any other way; 
then, where the wound is (if no large blood veſſel be 
broken), immediately apply ſome oil of turpentine, 
but ſecure the dog's mouth that he does not bite you; 
for the turpentine will occaſion a violent ſmarting for 
about a minute; but then you may be aſſured it will 
work a perfect cure. Where any wound is, the hair 

| muſt 
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muſt be cut cloſe to the ſkin, or elſe it will fret the 
wound, and make it mortity. 

If there be any Deep Holes in the wound, then 
take ſome freſh Butter and burn it in a pan; and while 
it is hot, make a tent with ſome ſcraped lint; and 
when it is dipped in the warm butter, put the lint into 
the hole of the wound, and change the tents every 
morning; the wounds this way will ſoon heal; and 
when you change them waſh the wounds with Milk.“ 

When you ſl Tents to your dogs, ſwathe them with 
broad flips of linen, ſo that they may not get at their 
wounds, for they will elſe endeayour to remove the 
tents from their places. 


Cure for CONVULSIONS. 


The Dog will firſt ſtagger, then fall and flutter with 
his Legs, and his Tongue will hang out of his mouth. 
Dip his Noſe and Tongue immediately into cold Water, 
and he will preſently recover. But it is likely he may 


have a ſecond fit ſoon after; in this caſe, give him as 
much Water as he will drink, and he will be well. 


This will ſave the trouble of bleeding him in the tail. 


A Purge for a Dog, if you imagine he has been poiſoned. 
Take oil of Engliſh pitch, one large ſpoonful for a 
large dog, or in proportion for a leſs; give it him in 


a morning, and it will carry off the malignity the ſame 
day. 


For a MEGRIM in a Dog. 


| When you find a dog ſtagger as he walks, open a 
vein under his tail, and he will preſently recover. 
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For FILMS growing over the EYES of Dogs. 


When you perceive any Film growing over the Eyes 
of your dog, prepare the following Watcr to waſh them 
with twice a day, viz. Take the quantity of a large 
pea of white Vitriol, and put it in about half a wine 
pint of Spring Water, and when it has ſtood a day, take 
a fine piece of linen cloth, and dip it in the ſaid 
liquor, ſqueezing. it a little, and then paſs it over the 
dog's eyes gently five or {ix times; and after about a 
minute is paſt, with a little plain Water waſh his eyes 
again, and dry them. If you think the dog's eyes 
ſmart, do this twice a day. ; 

There is a neceſſity for dogs always to have Water 
at their command; for they are of a hot nature, and 
would frequently drink if they had opportunity. 


To kill TICKS, LICE, or FLEAS in Dogs. 


Take of beaten Cummin, with as much Hellebore, 
and mix them together with Water, and waſh your 
dogs with it; or with the Juice of Cucumbers, if the 
above cannot be had; and anoint them all over with 
the lees or old dregs of Oil Olive.—-Or, take water 
- Wherein lime has been flacked, and boil in it ſome 
Wormwood and Carduus, with which waſh the dog, 
and atterwards anoint him with Gooſe Greaſe and Soap. 


[ 


Of the Cure of Maladies peculiar io SPANIELS, and the 
Accidents to which they are liable. 


T5 Spaniel is very neceflary to Fowling of all 
kinds; but is ſubject to many Diſeaſes and Ca- 
ſualties: therefore, in order that the Fowler may not be 


5 um- 
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impeded in his Sport, I ſhall ſtate the moſt frequent 
Diſorders of Spanzels, and the Remedies fur their cure. 
I ſhall begin with the Mange; which is a capital 


Enemy to the quiet and beauty of a Spaniel; and with 


which they frequently infect others. | 
For the cure of this diſtemper, take a pound of Bar- 
rows Flick; common Oil three ounces; Brimſtone well 
pulverized four ounces; Salt well beaten to powder, 
Aſhes well fifted, of each two ounces; boil all theſe in 
a kettle or earthen pot, till they are all well incorpora- 
ted together; with this anoint your Spaniel thrice eve 
other day, either againſt the Sun or Fire: having ſo 
done, waſh him all over with good ſtrong Ley, and 


this will kill the Mange. Take care to ſhift his Ken- 


nel and Litter often. 


If a Spaniel loſe his Hair, as it often happens; then 
bathe him in the water of Lupines or Hops, and 
anoint him with ſtale Barrows Flick. *s 

This Ointment, beſides the cure, makes his Skin 
look ſleek and beautiful, and kills the - Fleas, which 
greatly diſquiet him, Ret Cox 

If this be not ſtrong enough to deſtroy the malady, 
then take two quarts of 3 Vinegar; common 
Oil ſix ounces; Brimſtone three ounces; Soot ſix ounces; 
Salt pounded and ſearced two handfuls: boil all theſe 
together in the Vinegar, and anoint your Dog as before. 
This Receipt muſt not be adminiſtered in cold weather, 
for ſo it may hazard his life. 


If a Spaniel be not much troubled with the Mange, 


then it 1s eaſy to cure him thus: ata Ne | 

Make bread of Wheaten bran, with the Roots, 
Leaves, and Fruit of Agrimony, beating them, well in 
a Mortar, and, making it into a Paſte or Dough, bake 
it inan Oven; give this to your Spanze/, giving him no 
other bread for ſome time, and let him eat of it as long 
as he will. N 
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| Cure of the FORMICA. 


In the Summer-time, there is a Malady which very 


much afflicts a Spaniel's Ears, and is occaſioned by Flies, 


and their own ſcratching with their Feet : We term it 
Manpe ; the ſtalians, Formica, and the French, Furmier. 

For the Cure, take Gum Dragant four ounces, in- 
fuſed in the ſtrongeſt Vinegar that may be gotten, for 
the ſpace of eight days, and afterwards bruifed on a 
Marble Stone, as Painters do their Colours; adding 
Roch-Allum and Galls beaten to powder, of each two 
ounces ; mix them well, and lay it on the part affected. 


Fr a SWELLING # tbe THROAT. 


Anoint the grieved place with Oil of Camomile; then 
waſh it with Vinegar mixed moderately with Salt. 


Of WORMS # the burt or mangy Parts of a SPANIEL. 


Worms hinder the cure of the Mange, or Wounds, 


and often cauſe the Dogs to grow worſe. To remove 


this hindrarice, take the Gum of Ivy, and convey it into 
the Wound, and let it there remain a day or two, waſh- 
ing the Wound with Wine; and after that anoint it 
with Bacon Greaſe, Oil of Earth-worms, and Rue. 
The powder of wild Cucumbers is excellent to kill 
theſe Worms; and will prove a good Corrofive, to 
eat away the dead fleſh, and increaſe the good. 

If Worms be within the body, you muſt deſtroy them 
thus. Cauſe your Spaniel, when faſting, to eat the 
Yolk of an Egg well mixed with two ſcruples of Saf- 
fron pulverized, keeping him faſting till night. 

When a Spanzel is hurt, as long as he can come to 


lick the Wound with his Tongue, he needs no other 


remedy , 
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remedy ; his tongue is his beſt Chirurgeon : but when 
he cannot do that, then ſuch wounds, as are not veno- 
mous, you may cure with the powder of Matre/ilve 
dried in an oven, or in the Sun. If it be the Bite of a 
Fox, anoint him with Oil wherein Earth-worms and 
Rue have been boiled together. If by a mad Dog, let 
him lap twice or thrice of the broth of Germander, and 
eat the Germander allo, boiled. 


To recover the SMELL of a SPANIEL. 


Spaniels, ſometimes, by reaſon of too much reſt and 
greaſe, or ſome other accident, loſe their Senſe of Smel- 
ling, ſo that they cannot ſpring or retrieve a Fowl after 
their uſual manner. To recover ſuch, take Agaric 
two drams, Sal Gemma one ſcruple; bear theſe into 
powder, and incorporate them with Oxymel, making 
a Pill as big as a Nut, cover it with Butter, and give 
it the Dog. This will certainly bring him to a quick 
Scent. | Bo 


Benefits of Cutting off the Tip of a SPANIEL's TAIL. 


It is neceſſary for ſeveral reaſons, to cut off the Tip 
of a Spaniel's Tail when a Whelp. : Firſt, by ſo doing, 
Worms are prevented from breeding there; in the next 
place, if it be not cut, he will be the leſs forward in 
preſſing haſtily into Covert after his Game; beſides 
theſe benefits, the Dog appears more beautiful with 
cutting. | | 
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SONG BIRDS. 


HE Song Birds uſually kept in Cages in the 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, are 
known by the following Names, viz. 'The 


N1GHTINGALE, STARLING, | Canary BIRD, 
BLackBiRD,Þ | Tit LARE, GoLp Fincn, 
Woop Lark, Burr Fincn, | GREEN Fixcn, 
LinNert, Wren, REDSTART, 
CHAFFINCH, THROSTLE, | HeDGtSPeaRROW. 
RoBiN, | OKY LaRK, | 


With a ſhort Deſcription of theſe, the Methods of 
Taking, Preſerving, and Keeping them, I ſhall com- 
plete the prevent Treatiſe on Fowling. 


of 
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Of the NIGHTINGALE. 
| \ CCORDING to the judgment of moſt men, the 


Nightingale bears the Bell from all other Singing 


irds, opening her Mouth ſweetly, and with great 
variety of pleaſant Notes: It is but a ſmall Bird, yet 
hath a loud voice, which made the Poets call her Vox 
et preterea nibil. They are well known, and not only 
eſteemed here, but in /zaly and other parts. 

They appear with us at the latter end of March, or 
beginning of April; and very few know where they 


inhabit in the Winter; ſome think they ſleep all that 


ſeaſon. | | 
She makes her Neſt commonly about two foot above 
ground, either in thick Quick-ſet hedges, or in Beds 


of Nettles, where old Quick-ſet hath been thrown 


together. She hatches her young ones about the be- 


ginning of May, and naturally delights to frequent 


cool places, where ſmall Brooks are garniſhed with 
pleaſant Groves, and where Quick-ſet hedges are not 
far diſtant. . 

That Nightingale is the beſt to keep, which is the 
earlieſt Bird of the Spring; for he will ſing better, 
having more time to hear the old one ſing than thoſe 
that are hatched later. 

Young MVightingales muſt be taken out of their 
Neſts when they are not very well fledged: for 
if well feathered, they will become ſullen; and if too 
little, they are ſo tender the cold will kill them. 

For their Meat, give them lean Beef, Sheep or 
Bullock's-heart, taking away the fat Skin that covers 
it, and the Sinews ; after this ſoak the like quantity of 
white Bread in water, and when you have ſqueezed 
out ſome of the Water, mince it ſmall. Feed them 
with a Stick, taking upon the point the quantity of a 
Grey Pea, and give every one of them three or four 
ſuch gobbets in an hour, as long as they ſhall endure 
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to be in the Neſt. When they are able to fly out of 
the Neſt, then put them into a Cage with ſeveral 
Perches for them to fit on, and line them with ſome 
Moſs or Hay, which is as well for other Birds as the 
Nightingale. It is ſafeſt to line their Cages againſt 
Winter, or to keep them in ſome warm place, When 
they are firſt caged, continue for a while to put ſome 
of their Meat by them mingled with Ants, which will 
induce them to feed themſelves. | 

In the Summer you muſt feed them every Day, 
with freſh Meat. When they begin to moult, give 
them half an Egg hard boiled, and half Sheeps-heart 
mingled with Saffron and Water; but they muſt not 
have Duck-eggs, for theſe would kill them. You 
may give them ſometimes Red Worms, Caterpillars, 
and Hog Lice; Meal Worms make them familiar, 
which you may ſuffer them to take out of your hand. 

The way of taking them, both Old and Young, is 
thus: For the Young, obſerve where the Cock ſings; 
and if he ſings long, the Hen is not far from that 
place, She often betrays her offspring by being too 
careful; for when you come near her Neſt, ſhe will 
Sweet and Coo. If notwithſtanding, you cannot find 
her Neſt, ſtick a Meal Worm or two upon a Thorn, 
and then lying down or ſtanding, obſerve which 
way it is carried by the old one; then drawing near, 
you will hear the young ones when ſhe teeds them. 
When you have found the Neſt, touch not the young; 
for if you do they will not tarry in it. 

The way to take Branchers, by others called Puſpers, 
(becauſe when thoroughly fledged, the Old Ones puſh 
them out of the Neſt) is after this manner, When 
you have found where they are, by their Caoing and 
STtweeling, (for, if you call true, they will anſwer you 
immediately) having your Tackle all ready, ſcrape, in 
the Ditch or Bank- ſide, the Earth about three quarters 
of a yard ſquare, that it may look freſh ; then take a 
Bird-trap or Net-trap, which you may make as fol- 
lows. | | inn Fr 
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To make a NET TRAP for NIGHTINGALES. 


Take a Net of green Silk or Thread, about the 


compaſs of a yard, of the make of a Shove-net for 
Fiſh; then get ſome large Wire, and bending it 
round, join both ends, which you muſt put into a 
ſhort Stick about an Inch and an half long; get a piece 
of Iron with two Cheeks, and a hole on each Side, 
through which put ſome fine Whip-=cord three or four 
times double, that may hold the Piece of Wood to 
which the ends of the Wire are put, and with a Button 
on each Side of the Iron twiſt the Whip-cord, that the 
Net may play the quicker : faſten the Net to the Wire 


as you do a Shove-net to the Hoop; then get a Board 


of the compaſs of your Wire, and join the two Cheeks 
of Iron at the handle of your Board ; make a hole 
in the middle of the Board; and put a piece of Stick of 
about two Inches long, with a hole at the top of your 


Stick, which you mult have to put in a Peg with two 


Wires, an Inch and an half long, to ſtick your Meal- 
worm upon; then tie a _ in the middle of the top 
of your Net, drawing your Net up, having an Eye at 


the end of the Handle to put your thread through, 


pull it till it ſtands upright, then pull it through the 
hole of the Stick that ſtands in the middle of your 
Board, and put your Peg in the hole, and that will 
hold the String that the Net cannot fall down. Put 
two Worms upon the wires, before you put it into the 
hole; and ſet it as gently as you can, that it may fall 
with the firſt touch of the Nightingale. When you 
have your Net and Worm ready, having firſt ſcraped 
the place, then put ſome Ants in your feng and 

your Board put ſome Worms upon Thorns, and 
ſet them at the bottom of your Trap- cage, little holes 
being made for the ſame purpoſe to ſtick in the ends of 
your Thorns: then plant your Trap near the place 
where you heard them * either in the Ditch, or by 
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the Bank-ſide, or corner of ſome Hedge, and walk 
away; thus you may ſer what number of Trap-cages 
you think convenient; and. you need not doubt your 
deſires being ſatisfied. | 
Having taken your Nizhtingales (the time is in July 
or Auguſt) tie the ends of their Wings with ſome 
brown Thread, that ſo they may be unable to hurt 
themſelves by beating their tender bodies againſt the 
top and wires of the thank: | | 
Let the Cage be covered above half with green Baize, 
and for four or five Days let the Bird be very little 
diſturbed by company; but remember to feed: him 
halfa dozen times every day with Sheeps-heart and Egg 
ſhred very fine, mingled with red Ants, and a few red 
Earth-worms, if you can get them. 4 VE 
No Nightingale at firſt taking will eat any other 
food than what is living, as Worms, Ants, Flies, or 
Caterpillars; and if through ſullenneſs he will not eat, 
then take him out, and upon the point of a Stick 
(firſt opening his Bill) give him four or five gobbets 
one after another; then turn him into the Cage, ſtrew- 
ing the bottom with Egg and minced Sheeps-heart 
mingled with ſome Ants. n on 
The Nightingales taken at this time of the year will 
not ſing till the middle of October, and then they will 
hold in ſong till the middle of June: but the Nightin- 
gales that are taken from the firſt of April to the twen- 
tieth, are the beſt bird for Song; and theſe are taken 
with Trap-cages or Trap-nets, as the Branchers afore- 
ſaid, in June, Fuly, and Auguſt. | mo 0:3 
; Obſerve, that neither Neſtlings nor Branchers (ex- 
cept they have an old Bird to ſing over them) have the 
true Song for the firſt twelve months. When you have 
ſo tamed them that they begin to Co and Sweet, and 
record ſoftly to themſelves, it is a certain ſign that they 
eat, and then you need not trouble yourſelf with feed- 
ing them; but if they ſing before they feed, they 
commonly prove moſt excellent birds. Thoſe Birds 
that are long a feeding, and make no Cooing nor Sweet 


ing, 
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ing, are not worth the keeping. If you have a Bird 

that will flutter and bolt his head in the night againſt 

the top of the Cage, diſmiſs him; for he is not only 

$000 for nothing, but his bad example will teach the 
eſt of your Birds to do the like. 

To the intent you may not keep Hens inſtead of 
Cocks, and ſo be both at uſeleſs charge, and fruſtrated 
of your expectation, you may diſtinguiſh their Sexes 
by theſe obſervations. The Cock in the judgment of 
ſome is both longer and bigger : others fy the Cock 
hath a greater Eye, a longer Bill, and a Tail more red : 
others pretend to know him by the Pinion of the Wing, 
and Feathers. on his Head. But I have found theſe 
rules contrary to truth; wherefore take the following 
experimental Obſervations. Firſt, if any of your Neſt- 


lings (before they can feed themſelves) do Record a 


little to themſelves, and in their Recording you per- 
ceive their Throats to wag, you need not doubt that 
they are Cocks; but when they come to feed them- 
ſelves, the Hen will Record as well as the Cock; 
therefore mark them when young, for it is very diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh afterwards. | 

Braichers, whether Cocks or Hens (if they feed them- 
ſelves when taken) will Record; but the Cock does 
it much longer, louder, and oftener. 

The beſt ſort of. Nightingales frequent Highways, 
Orchards, and ſing cloſe by Houſes : theſe when taken 
will feed ſooneſt, being more acquainted with the com- 
pany of people; and after their feeding, will grow fa- 


miliar, and fing ſpeedily. Obſerve, not to untie too 


Toon, the Wings of your Nightingale; for if he be not 


very familiar and tame when he is untied, he will be 


ny to beat himſelf againſt the Cage, and ſo ſpoil him- 
(elf. 


4 


Nou to their Diſeaſes, and the Cures. At the latter 
end of Augu/t they grow very fat, either abroad or in a 
Cage: when it begins to abate, if they do not ſing, it 
vis a dangerous ſign. To remedy this, keep them very 
warm, giving them Saffron in their meat or water. 
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When you perceive the growth of their fat, purge them 
thrice a Week for a Month, either with a Worm which 
is found in Pigeon-houſes, or with a ſpeckled Spider, 
which you may find plentifully about Vines, Currants, 
or Gooſeberry Buſhes in Auguſt, and at no time elſe. 
If they are melancholy, put into their drinking-pot 
| ſome Liquorice with a little white Sugar-candy, giving 
them to feed Sheeps-heart ſhred ſmall, ſome Meal- 
worms, and Eggs mingled with Ants. It is ſtrange, 
that ſome of theſe Birds, when fat, will faſt three 
Weeks; bat it is better when they eat. 

Nightingales kept in a Cage two-or three years, are 
ſubject to the Gout; for their Cure, take freſh Butter 
and anoint their Feet four or five days, and they will 
be well again. For want of keeping them clean, their 
Feet grow clogged, and then their Claws will rot off; 
this ſubjects them to Gout and Cramp, when they will 
take no delight in themſelves; to prevent theſe miſ- 
chiefs,. put dry Sand into the bottom of their Cage. 
They are likewiſe troubled with Impoſthumes and 
Breaking out about their Eyes and Nib; for which, uſe 


Of the CANARY-BIRD. 


"THOUGH many of theſe Birds are brought from 
1 Germany, and are called by the name of that 
Country, yet they are originally from the Canary- 
Iſlands. They are in colour much like our Green Birds, 
but differ much in their Song and Nature; and in this 
they differ from all Birds: For as Others are ſubject to 
be fat, the Cocks of theſe never are, by reafon of their 
Staunchneſs and laviſh Singing; which will ſcarce 
ſuffer them to keep any fleſh upon their backs. 

The belt of them are ſhaped long, ſtanding ſtraight 
and boldly. ö 
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Before you buy either theſe German or Canan - Birds, 


hear them fing, and then you will know how to pleaſe 


our Ear or Fancy, either with ſweet Song, | laviſh 
Note, long Song, or Song which has the greateſt variety 
of Notes. Some like thoſe that i and che like a 
Tit Lark; others are for thoſe that begin like a Sky 
Lark, and continue their Song with a long, yet ſweet 
Note; a third fort are for thoſe that begin their Song 
as the Sky Lark, and then run upon the Notes of the 
Nightingale, which is very pleaſant, if he do it well: 
The laſt are for a loud and laviſh Note, regarding no 
more in it than a noiſe. | 
I you would know whether your Cazary-Bird be in 
health before you purchaſe him; take him out of the 
Store Cage, and put him into a clean Cage alone; where 
if he ſtand boldly without crouching, without ſhrink- 
ing Feathers, and his Fyes looking briſk and chear- 
fully ; theſe are ſigns of a healthy Bird : but if he bolt 
his Tail like a Nightingale after he hath dunged, it 
ſhews he is not well; though he ſeem lively for the 
preſent, there is ſome diſtemper near — like- 
wiſe if he either dung very thin and watry, or of a ſlimy 
white and no blackneſs in it; theſe are figns of death 
approaching. = 
Canary-Birds above three years old are called Runts ; 
at two years old they are called Eriffs; and thoſe of 
the firſt year are called Branchers. When they are new 
flown, and cannot feed themſelves, they are called 
Piuſbers; and thoſe that are brought up by hand, N- 


lings. 

The chief Malady of Canary-Birds is Surfeit, This 
often affects them. It proceeds either from their being 
fed by the old ones with too much Greens, or from 
their own ravenous feeding on them when old enough 
to feed themſelves. Chickweed which is thick of leaves, 
having few feeds, and being rank and moiſt, is very 
apt. to = them this complaint, eſpecially the young 
ones. You may perceive this diſorder upon them by 


a {ſwelling under their Bellies, and a ſinking 8 
| | the 
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the extreme parts of their Bodies, with ſometimes, 
black appearances on the ſaid part. In this Caſe, which 
is dangerous, keep them very warm. Colds produce 
a ſimilar Diſtemper, but with a white, or red, inſtead 


of a black appearance. Theſe muſt be attended to, 

and removed on their firſt attack, as their remedy is 
more difficult, the longer the diſorder is ſuffered on 
them. | Fd | 


To diſcover this Diſorder, blow the feathers on the 
belly; if it be ſwelled, and far gone, it will be black. 


At firſt, give Oatmeal among the bird's ſeed, and ſome 


Liquorice in his water, in order to cleanſe him. But if 
this make him too laxative, give Maw-Seed and bruiſed 
Hemp-Seed, inſtead of the Oatmeal; and in his water, 
a little Groundfel and Saffron. Bread and Milk boiled, 


and a little Maw-Seed ſtrewed in it, is very good. A 


Paſte is ſometimes uſed in this diſorder, prepared as 


follows; viz. A ſmall quantity of Millet, Maw, Rape, 


and Canary Seeds, juſt boiled, then put into water to 
cool; a quarter of the white and yolk of a new-laid 


Egg boiled hard and bruiſed together, making it very 


ſmall, with twice ſo much Lettuce-Seed as any of the 
other. Mix theſe, and give them to your Bird. As a pre- 
parative to this Remedy, and for its operating with effect, 
when your Bird is at reſt over night, put the quantity 
of two peas of Treacle into his water, obſerving it to 
be clear from every thing elſe; and when he has drank 
two or three times in the morning, remove the treacled 
water, and give him plain water. This is to be done 
three or four mornings before the above Compoſitian 


is given him. 


Moulting is dangerous; but leſs ſo, when it com- 
mences with very warm weather, and concludes with 


ſuch as is temperate. In this Diſorder, they firſt appear 


rough, ſeem melancholy, and often ſleep in the day, 
their heads being reclined under their wings: they 


| ſhed their down and ſmall feathers over the Cage, if it 


be their firſt Year; in their ſecond Year, their tail and 
2 | Ft wt ting 
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ring feathers; and have beſides a Pimple, growing 
near the tail, called the Pip, which occaſions ſickneſs. 
This breaks of itſelf commonly; hen it does not, the 
Bird will grow very bad indeed: at ſuch time, when 
you perceive it proper for breaking, you may pierce the 
ſkin with a ſmall needle, then preſs out the matter, - 
and the Bird will mend. hp f 
At this time, their Food muſt. be Bread and Egg, 
Naples Biſcuit, bruiſed Hemp-Seed, Lettuce-Seed, and. 
May-Seed ; and a little Saffron in their water, if it be 
a not very hot weather. Let them ſtand in the warmth 
of the ſun, as heat is a relief to them. f / 
Yellow Scabs about their heads and eyes, are removed | o 
by anointing with Oil of Sweet Almonds, Sweet Lard, 
Butter from the churn, or like cooling things. Their 
food, when thus diſordered, if it be forward in the ſpring, 
or warm weather, or juſt before breeding time, may be 
Chickweed a ſmall proportion, Plantain and Lettuce, or 
either of them, ſcalded Rape-Seed, a little whole Oat- 
meal with their common hard ſeeds; and water with a 
ſliver of ſtick liquorice in it. This muſt be diſconti- 
nued after two or three days uſing, leſt it ſcour them 
too much. Scouring is prevented by drawing one or 
two of their tail feathers; putting Saffron. in their water; 
uſing Maw-Seed only in che tin pan, with bruiſed Hemp- 
Seed ſtrewed upon the drawer (which contained their. 
victuals) turned bottom upwards; or give them a Head 
of Groundſel, which is found ſerviceable when they 
have a ſcouring. 5 
Naples Biſcuit alone, or mixed with hard * is a 
nouriſhing, and at the ſame time a drying ti 
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them, 5 
Preſervethem in the Winter by feeding them proper- 5 
ly, with bruiſed Hemp-Seed, Millet-Seed, Maw-Seed, q 


Bread and Eggs, ſcalded Rape-Sced, mixed and given. ; 
together, with a little Saffron: in their water at times. 5 
but not too often. | rd hae: ha . 
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_ Of the BLACKBIRD. 


& S ſome eſteem the Nizh!ingate the beſt Singing 
Bird in the World, ſo, in my opinion, the Black- 
bird is the worſt; yet they are as frequently kept as 
their betters, and are in great eſtimation, eſpecially 
amongſt the Vulgar ; for no other reaſon that 1 know, 
than for the loudneſs and coarſeneſs of their Song, as 
they are Booriſh in their utterance, and have little elſe 
but ruſticity in their Conditions. In ſhort, he is better 
to be eaten than kept; and is much ſweeter to the 
palate when dead, than to the ear when living. 
The Hen builds her Neſt upon old Stumps of Trees 
by Ditch-ſides, or in thick Hedges. They begin 
early in March, when, many times, the Woods are 
full of Snow; and they breed often, that is, three or 
four times a year, aceording as they loſe their Neſt. 
The young Blackbirds are brought up almoſt with 
any kind of Meat; but above all, they love Ground- 
Worms, Sheeps-Heart, hard Eggs, and white Bread 
and Milk mixed =; x yan 1 
This Bird ſings ſomewhat more than three mont 
in the year; and as his Note is harſh, he may with 
the greateſt advantage, be taught to whiſtle. 


Of the THRUSH, or THROSTLE. 


HERE are five kinds; the Miſtle Throſtle, the 
Northern Throſtle or Felfare, the Wind Throſtle, 
the Mood ſong Throftle, and the Heath Throftle. 

The firſt is the largeſt of the five, and the moſt 
beautiful, which feeds, for the moſt part, on the 
Berries of Mifletoe. Tyhroſtles, when dried and pul- 
verized, and drank in the water of Mifletoe; or Black- 
cherry-water, are moſt effectual againſt Falling Sick- 
neſs and Convulſions. The Throſtle ſings but little; 

and 
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„The ſecond is the Felfare, which comes into England 
belive Michaelmas, and goes away about the beginnin 
of March. In hard weather they feed on Hips an 
Haws; but when it is a little warm, there being 
neither Froſt nor Snow on the Ground, they feed on 
young Graſs and Worms. 1 

They breed upon certain Rocks near the Scottiſh 
Shore three or four times a year, and are there in very 
great numbers. They are not ſo fit for the Cage as 
the Spit, having a moſt lamentable untuned chattering 
tone: in Froſt and Snow they are very fat, and then 
are moſt delicate food, but being killed in open wea- 


ther, they are ſo bitter, that they are not worth 


eatin 

' Thirdly, the Wind Throſlle, (or Whindle) which 
travels with the Felfare out of the North, is a ſmaller 
bird, with ſome dark red under his Wing. He breeds 
in Woods and Shaws as Song Throſiles do, and hath an 
indifferent Song, exceeding the two former ; but yet 
they are fitter for the Pot or Spit than for a Cage or 
Aviary. 

The fourth is the Wood-ſong 7 rolle and fings 


moſt incomparably, beth laviſhly, and with variety 


of Notes. Add that he' lings at leaſt nine of the twelve 
months in the year. 


This Bird builds abour the fame time, place, and 


manner as the Blactbird. Her policy in building 


her Neſt is much admired. 


They go very ſoon to Neſt if the Weather favour | 


them, and breed three times a year, that is, in March, 


or April, _ and June: but the firſt Birds uſually 
prove the beſt. 


Take them in ** Neſt whin they e urgent 


days old, and keep them warm and clean, not ſuffer- 
ing them t. ſit on their Dung, but ſo contrive it that 


they 
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they dung over the Neſt. . Feed them with raw meat 
and ſome Bread chopped together with bruiſed Hemp. 
ſeed, wetting your Bread — you mingle it with 
the meat. 

Being thoroughly fledged, put them into a Cage 
where they may have room enough, with two or three 
Perches, and ſome Moſs at the bottom of the Cage 
to keep them clean; for otherwiſe they will be troubled 
with the Cramp, and for want of delighting in them- 
ſelves, their ſinging will be ſpoiled. 

Bread and Hemp-ſeed is as good food for them as 
can be given: and be mindful of furniſhing them at 
leaſt twice a week with freſh water, that they may 
bathe and prune themſTlves therein, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive. | | 

The fifth and laſt is the Heath Throftle, which is the 
leaſt we have in England, having a dark breaſt. Some 
are of opinion that this Bird exceeds the Song Throfile, 
having better Notes, and a neater plume. 

The Hen of this kind builds by the Heath-ſide in a 
Furz-buſh, or Stump of an old Hawthorn, and makes 
not her haunt in Shaws and Woods, as other Thro/les. 


She begins to breed in the middle of April, and breeds 


but twice, in a year; and if kept clean and well fed, 
will ſing three parts of the year. Their manner of 
breeding is as the former. 1 

To know the Cock from the Hen, chooſe the top 
bird of the Neſt, which commonly is moſt fledged. 
Others think the Cock hath the largeſt Fye, and moſt 
ſpeckles on his breaſt. Others chooſe the Cock by 
the pinion of his Wing, if it hath a very dark black 
that goes acroſs it; but above all, chooſe him thus: 
If his Gullet be white with black ſtreaks on each fide ; 
large and black ipots on his Breaſt, having his head 


of a light ſhining brown, with black ſtreaks under 


each Eye and upon the pinion of the Wing; theſe 
are the beſt marks to know him by. 


of 
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Of the ROBIN. 


T is the opinion of ſome, that this little King of 

Birds, for ſweetneſs of Note comes not much ſhort 

of the Nightingale. It is a very tender Bird, and 

therefore muſt have its Cage lined. They breed very 
early in the Spring, and commonly thrice a year. 


When the young are about ten days old, take them 


from the old ones, and keep them in a little wicker 
baſket. If they are ſuffered to ſtay long in che Neſt, 
they will be ſullen, and therefore more difficult to 
bring up. You muſt feed them in all reſpects as 
you feed the Nightingale. When you find them grow 


ſtrong, put them into a Cage, with Moſs at the 


bottom, and let them ſtand warm. 25 

Every Boy knows how to take the Robin Red. Breaſt 
in a Pit-fall. With a Trap-cage and a Meal-worm, 
you may take half a ſcore in a way You ſhould hear 
them ſing, and then keep thoſe Birds which moſt de- 
light you. If you take any without hearing them ſing, 
you may know whether it be Cock or Hen thus: if a 
Cock, his breaſt will be of a dark red, and the red 
will run farther up upon his Head than on the Hen's. 


Of the WREN. 


HIS Bird, in my opinion, is a ſweet Songſter, 
and always very chearful. He is no leſs pleaſant 

to the Ear; than to the Eye; 'and when he ſings, lifts 
up his Tail, and throws out his Notes with alacrity 


and pleaſure, ſo that not any Bird of its bigneſs more 


delights the hearing. (44/08 _ 

his bird builds twice a year; firſt about the latter 
end of April, in Shrubs'where Ivy grows thick, and 
fometimes in old Hovels and Barns, They lay a nu- 


merous quantity of Eggs and I can affure you, I have 
| K 2 ſeen 
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ſeen a Neſt containing two-and-twenty. Two things 
here are greatly to be wondered at ; firſt, that ſo ſmall 
a bird ſhould cover ſuch a quantity of Eggs; ſecondly, 
when they have e to feed them all, and not to 
miſs one bird. - 

Their ſecond time of breadiog. i is in the. middle of 
June. Of either breed, what you intend to keep, muſt 
be taken out of the Neſt at thirteen or fourteen days 
old. Let their food be Sheeps-heart and Egg minced 
very. ſmall, or. Calves or Heiters-heart ; but: be ſure to 
clear them of the Fat and Sinews,, which muſt be a ge- 
neral rule to be obſerved for all Meat- birds. Feed 
them in the Neſt every day very often, but a little at a 
time; let the Inſtrument you feed them with be a 
Stick; and when you obſerve them to pick it off of 
their own accord, then cage them, putting meat 
for them in a little Pan, and about the ſides of the 
Cage, to entice them to eat; however, have a care to 
feed them too, leſt they neglect themſelves and die. 
When they can feed themſelves. very well, give them 
onge in three days a Spider or two. You may teach 
them to whiſtle, tunes, if you deſire it; for they are 
ceaſily taught, being a very docible bird. if fed 
with Paſte, they will live longer than when they are 
fed upon Heart. The browneſt and | largeſt of the 
* Wrens are the Cocks. 


Of the WOOD-LARK. 
Aon ger the Woadslark to the Nee wut 
as of, all others, ſome of- this. bud are, more eres 
fe in length and ſweetneſs of Sogg. 
This Bird, breed the ſooneſt. of any 
if not taken in A. 555 
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Gass is rank and ruſſet, making their Neſts of Ben- 
net-graſs, or dead Graſs of the Field, under ſome large 
Tuft, to ſhelter them from the injury of the Weather. 
This Bird hath very excellent pleaſant Notes, with 
great: variety, even to che number of thirty; to which 
ome join the Nigbtingale s Song, and then, if they ſing 
laviſn, the melodious Harmony is exquiſite. 
Theſe Birds are never bred from the Neſts. 1 have 
ſeveral times attempted it, but to no purpoſe; for 
notwithſtanding my greateſt care, they died! in a Week, 
either of the Cramp or Scowring. 


The times of the year to take them are June July, 


and; Auguſt: and then they are called young |Branchers, 
having not yet maulted. They are taken likewiſe at 
the latter end of September; but having then 1 — 

the young and old are not diſtinguiſhable. - 
- Laſtly, they are taken from the beginning of Pala 
nuary to the latter: end of Frbruary, at which time 
they are all coupled and we, to their en; of 
places. * A 10 

The way to; take benni Jures Fah and Ae. 
is with an Hobby, after this manner! In a 0 
Morning, get to the :fides 6f ſome Hills 3 lie 
to the xiſing of the Sum where they moſt uſually fre- 

uent; and having ſprung them, oblerve where they 

Il; then ſurround: them twice or thrice with your 
Hobby on your Fiſt, cauſing him ic hover when you 
draw near, by whichemeans they: will lie ſtil} till you 
clap a Net over them, which your carry on the N of 
a4 Stick. 1 43443 to 45% 

It three or four go together, take a. Net like one 
made: for. Paririuges:: hen you go with a Setting- dog 
only, the Meſh; muſt be ſmaller, that is, a Zark-meſh; 
and then your Hobby ite the Lark is like a Setting · dog 
to Pari riages, and with: your: Nerat vne Graughb You. 

take the whole flock; “ +; to dan 

: The Hord-Lork\taken in June, Julyi and- Aug. 
will ſing preſently, but will not laſt long, on account 


of their moulting. That taken in uam and n | 
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will fing in five or {ix days, or ſooner; is beſt, being 
taken in full: ſtomach, and more n in Song than 
thoſe taken at other ſeaſons. 

If in the Cage you find him gro- poor at the be- 
ginning of the Spring, give him every two or three 
days a Turf of Three-leaved-graſs (as is uſed for the 
Sky-Lark); boil him a g his Bread, E and mince it 
ſmall, mingling it among his Bread, Egg, and Hemp- 
Seed, Thick will cauſe bi to thrive. 

If he be troubled with Lice (a Diſtemper common 
to this Bird) take him out of the Cage, and ſmoak 
him with Tobacco; give him frefh ravel, and ſet 
him in a hot place where the Sun ſhines, and this 
will cure him, if he have ſtrength to baſk in the Sand. 

If you would have him ſing laviſh, feed him with 
Sheeps-heart, Egg, Bread and emp- Seed mixed toge- 
ther, and put into his water a little Liquorice, white 
Sugar-candy, and Saffron : let this be done once 2 
week. 

Upon the firſt raking re, your Weod-Lark do chus. 
Put into your Cage two Pans, one for minced Meat, 
and another for Oatmeal and whole Hemp. Seed. 
Then, having boiled an Egg hard, take the crumbs 
of white Bread, the like quantity of Hemp- Seed 
pounded in a Mortar, and mingle it with the Egg 
mineed very ſmall, and give it him. Let there be at 


_ the bottom of the Cage ne red gravel, and let it be 


ſhifted every week at fartheſt; for he delights to baſk 
in the Sand, which will not be convenient if fouled 
with his Dung. Let the Perch of the Cage be lined 
with green Baize, or which is better, make a Perch 
of a Mat: and leſt they ſhould not find —— Pan ſo 
ſoon as they ought, to prevent Famine, ſtrew upon 
the Sand ſome Oatmeal and Hemp-Seed. 

To know the Cock; take notice; firſt, of the large- 
neſs and length of his Calle Secondly, his - upright 
walking: Thirdly, at Evenings the doubling of his 
Note, which, Artiſts call Cuddlinp';' * if nen him 
1 ſtrong you cannot be deceived. - 


Note 
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Note alſo, that if a Bird taken in February and 


January, ſing not within one month after, you may 


2 it is not worth keeping, or elſe that it is an 

en. 1 a | b "7 4 gh — FS 1» 
The Wood-Lark, as it is naturally endowed with in- 
comparable Notes, ſo it is a tender Bird, and difficult 
to be kept; but if rightly ordered, and well looked 
to, will be a moſt delightful' Songſter, growing better 
and better every year, even to the very laſt. 

Theſe Birds are very ſubject to the Cramp, Gid- 
dineſs in the Head, and to Lice.' The beſt remedy 
to P event the Cramp, is to ſhitt the Cage often with 
freſh Gravel, otherwiſe the Dung will clog to their 
Feet, which. cauſes Cramp. The Giddineſs of the 
Head proceeds from feeding upon much Hemp-Seed— 
perceiving this diſtemper, give im ſome Gentles 
(the common Bait for Fiſhermen); or Hog. lice, Em- 
mets and their Eggs, with Liquorice, all put into 


water, will ſerve in their ſtead, and will cure imme- 


diately. Louſineſs (which cauſes this Bird to become 
lean) is cured, as I ſaid before, by ſmoaking it with 
Tobacco. 


Of the SKY-LARK. 


Food, ſo that he have but once a week a Turf 
of Three-leaved-gra's. The Sky- Lark hath rarely any 
young ones till the middle of May. They commonly 
build in Corn, or thick high Graſs Meadows, and 
feldom have more than four. lake them at a fort- 
night old, and at firſt give them minced Sheeps-heart, 
with a chopped hard Egg mingled: when they can 
feed alone, give them Bread, Hemp-Seed, and Oat- 
meal; let the Bread be mingled with Egg, and the 
Hemp - Seed bruiſed. Let them have Sand in the bot- 
tom of their Cage. Perches are needleſs. AL 


The 


Tr Bird is very hardy, and will hve upon any 
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72 THE FOWLER. 
The Sky- Lark and Word- Lark are both taken with 


Net and Hobby. They are taken ' likewiſe in dark 


nights with a Trammel, which is a kind of Net, 
about ſix and thirty yards long, and ſix yards over, 
run through with ſix ribs of Packthread; which ribs 
at the ends are put upon two Poles fixteen foot long, 
made taper at each end, and ſo carried between two 
men half a yard from the ground; every ſix ſteps 
touching the ground, to cauſe the Birds to fly up, 
otherwiſe you may carry the Net over them without 
diſturbing them: hearing them fly againſt the Net; 
clap it down, and they are ſafe under it. This Net 
takes all ſorts of Birds, as Partridges, Quails; i voc. 
cocks, Snipes, Feifares, and what not, and is 1 
for dark nights. 7 

'Another way of taking Wen! is with a pair of 
Day-nets and a Glaſs, which is good paſtime in a troſty 
morning. Theſe Nets are commonly ſeven foot deep, 
and- fifteen long, knit with a French Meſh, and very 


fine Thread; and uſed to take all ſorts of ſmall Birds, 


as Bunting-larks, Linnets, &. 

Larks are alſo taken by a Low-bell, with a avon 
light carried in a-Tub, by one man, and the Net by 
another; this Bell and Light ſo amazes them; that 
they lie as dead, and ſtir not till the Net is caſt over 
them. By this Bell are alſo taken Partriages and 
Pheaſants ; and if the Bell be loud, or very deep, Duck, 
Mallard, Woodcock, and Snipe may be taken by it. 

The laſt way of taking Larks is in a great Snow, 
with an hundred or two hundred yards of Packthread, 
faſtning at every fix Inches a Nooſe made with Horſe- 
hair; two hairs are ſufficient. I ſhall only further 
mention, in reſpect of Larks, that thoſe you intend: 
to. preſerve for ſinging muſt be taken in O#ober or 
November. Chooſe the ſtraighteſt, largeſt, and loftieſt 
Bird, and he that hath moſt white on his Tail, or 
theſe are the marks of the Cock. Obſerve in this 
Bird, as in all others, that you give no ſalt- meat, nor 
Bread that has Salt in it. 


of 
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Of the LINNET. 


"THEIR Neſts are uſually in Thorn and Furz 
Buſhes; and ſome of the hotter ſort of them 


will breed four times a year. The young ones may 


/ be taken at four days old, if you intend to teach them 
to whiſtle, or learn the Song of other Birds: for being 
ſo young, they know not the tune of the old Bird. 
| Keep them very warm, and feed them often, a little 
at a time. Rape-ſeeds bruiſed and ſoaked, with the 
like quantity of white bread, may be their food ; but 
it muſt be freſh made every day, to prevent ſcouring, 
otherwiſe it will ſcour them to death; and let not 
their meat be too dry, for fear of being Vent-burnt. 
If you intend they ſhall whiſtle, you muſt whiſtle to 
them in the time of Feeding, being more apt to learn 
before they can crack hard ſeeds. Whatever bird you 
intend your Linnet ſhall learn his Notes of, hang him 
under it, and he will perfectly imitate him. 

To know the Cock from the Hen. Take your 
young Linnet when the Wing-feathers are grown, and 
ſtretch out -his Wing, holding his body faſt with the 
other hand; and then obſerve the white upon the 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth Feathers ; if it caſt a gliſtering 
white, and the white goes cloſe, to the Quill, this 1s 
a ſure ſign of a Cock. | | 


Of the GOLDFINCH. - 


7 hr breed commonly in Apple and Plum trees, 

thrice a year. Take the young ones with the 
Net at ten days old, and feed them alter this manner : 
take ſome of the beſt Hemp-ſeed, pound it, ſift it, 
and mix it with the like quantity of white bread, with 
ſome flour of Canary-ſeeds; and taking up the 


quantity of a white Pea upon a ſmall Stick, feed them 


therewith three or four bits at a time, making freſh 


every day. Keep them very warm till they can feed 


When 


themſelves, for their nature is very tender. 
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When ſick, give them a little Groundſel every day. 
The beſt ſeeds for the Goldfinch are thoſe of Lettuce, 
Plaintain, and Thiſtle; and nothing can be more 
wholeſome for him than Wall or Loom-earth, and 
ſome fine Sand, and a lump or two of Sugar put fre- 
quently into his Cage. ; 

Chalk, put either in a lump in the wire of their 
cages, or pounded at the bottom, will prevent their 
ſcouring. | | 


Of the TIT-LARK. 


IT-LARKS commonly appear at the ſame time 
of the year as the Nz:ghiingale, which is the 
beginning of April, and leave us at the beginning of 
September. They are fed when taken as the Nightingale. 
Cram him at firſt, for he will not feed himfelf, be- 
cauſe he always feeds on- live meat in the field, and 
therefore 1s unacquainted with the meat we ofter him. 
When he comes to feed of himſelf, he will eat what 
the Mood- Lark eats, or almoſt any other meat. 
This Bird breeds about the latter end of April, or 
beginning of May, and builds her Neſt on the Ground, 
by ſome Pond or Ditch-fide, and feeds her young 
with Caterpillars or Flies. They are eaſily brought 
up, being hardy; are not ſubject to Colds or Cramps 
as other Birds; and live long, if preſerved with care. 
If you breed up this Bird young and cleanly, you may, 
in a courle of time, become enamoured with his Song. 


Of the CHAFFINCH. 


HEY build their Neſts in Hedges and Trees of all 

| ſorts, and have young ones twice or thrice a year. 
They are ſeldom bred up from the Neſt, becauſe they 
are not ſo apt to take another Bird's Song, nor to 


Whiſtle. The Hex Chaffinch is beſt both for length of 


Song and variety, concluding it with ſeveral Notes very 
prettily. He is very little ſubject to Diſeaſe; but is 
inclinable to be very louſy, if he be not ſprinkled with 
a little Wine twice or thrice a Month, 

m 0 
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* 
Of the STARLING. 


HIS Bird is kept by all ranks of People, and 
taught to pipe, whiſtle, or talk. Thoſe who 
intend to have them excellent, and without their harſh 
ſqueaking Notes, muſt take them from the Old Ones at 
the end of fix or eight Days; and thus you muſt do 
to all Birds you would learn to whiſtle, or ſpeak, or 
learn another Bird's Song, which they attain by hang- 

Nm the Bird you would have them learn of. 
eed them as the Blactbird at firſt, and afterwards 

as the Wood- Lark. 


Of the REDSTART. 


HIS Bird is a fore-runner of the Nightingale. It 
is of a very ſullen dogged temper in a Cage; 
but abroad hath a pleaſant chearful Song. 

The Cock is fair, beautifully coloured, and delight- 
ful to the Eye. They breed thrice a year; the latter 
end of April, in May, and towards the latter end of June. 

They build aſually in holes of hollow Trees, or un- 
der the eaves of Houſes, and are remarkable ſhy in this 
buſineſs; for when ſhe is about her Neſt, if ſhe per- 
ceive any look on, ſhe forſakes it; and if you touch 
an Egg, ſhe comes never more to the Neſt ; or if ſhe 
have young ones, and you touch them, ſhe will either 
ſtarve them, or break their Neck over the Neſt. But 
though the Old Ones are thus dogged, yet if you bring 
up their young, their nature will alter, and become 
very tame. MESS 

Take them out of the Neſt when they are about ten 
days old; if they ſtay longer, they will learn ſomewhat 
of the Old One's ſullen temper. You muſt feed them 
with Sheeps-heart and Eggs chopped and mixt together, 
about the quantity of three white Peas, upon the end 
of a Stick, when they open their mouths: when they 
will thus feed, put them * a Cage with Meat about 

2 | It, 
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it, and a Pan of meat within; and though he feed him- 
ſelf, yet it will be very ſparingly for four or five days, 
wherefore you muſt now and then feed him yourſelf. 
Keep him warm in the Winter, and he will ſing as 
well in the night as the day. 


Of the BULLFINCH. 


HE Bullſinch is no rare Bird. He hath neither 
Song of his own, nor Whiſtle, but is very apt 
to learn any thing almoſt, if taught by the Mouth. 


Of the GREENFINCH. 


HIS being a hardy heavy Bird, is uſed for ringing 
of Bells. They breed by the High-way-ſide, an 
early, before the Hedges have Leaves on them, ſo that 
their firſt Neſts ſeldom come to any thing. They breed 
three times a year, and the young ones are very hardy 
Birds. to bring up. You may feed them with white 
Bread and Rape bruiſed and ſoaked together: He - 
is apter to take the Whiſtle than another Bird's 
Song ; and will certainly never kill himſelf, either by 
ſinging or whiſtling. | 


Of the HEDGE-SPARROW. 


HIS is not ſo deſpicable a Bird as ſome would have 

- It; his Song contains very delightful Notes, 

and he ſings early in the Spring with great variety. Old 

or young become tame very quickly, and will ſing in a 

ſhort time after they are taken, if you take them at the 

latter end of January or beginning of February. They 
will feed almoſt on any thing you give them. 

They commonly build in a White-thorn or private 
Hedge, laying Eggs much different from other Birds, 
being of a very fine blue colour. This Bird is very 
tractable, and will take any Bird's Song almoſt, if ta- 
ken young out of the Neſt, | 


FINIS. 


THE 
FOLLOWING USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 


WORK S, 


| SOLD BY 
J. SMEETON, Ne. 148, Sr. Manrix's Laxr, 


CHARING CROss. 


1 RAFER's DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of up- 

wards of Eleven Hundred Species and Varieties of . 
HERBACEOUS or PERENNIAL PLANTS; divided into Six 
Columns; exhibiting at one View, the Names, Magnitude, Soil, and 
Situation, Time of Flowering, Colour of the Flowers, and Native 
Country of each Species. To which is added, a Lisr of HARDY 
FERNS for the Decoration of Northern Borders, and the moſt - 
ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. By JOHN GR AFER, Bor Ax ic 
GaRDENER to the KinG of NAPLES. Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
ſewed. 38. bound. 


II. COWLEV's HISTORY OF PLANTS, a Poem, in Six 
Books: Deſcribing the Ancient Mythological, or Sacred APPROPRIA- 
TiO0ns; Provincial Pu R POSsEs; Medicinal UsEs and Errors; 
&c. &c. of HERBS, FLOWERS, and TREES. Together with 
RAPIN's DISPOSITION OF GARDENS, a Poem, in Four 
Books; containing the proper Scites and Plantations for FLowE Rs, 
Tx EES, and OR cHAR DS; alſo, the EMBELLISHMENTS of WATER. 
With IN DEXES. Price 28. 6d. ſewed. 


III. THE CATTLE KEEPER ; or a complete Directory for 
Country Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Farmers, Graziers, Farriers, Game 
and Cow Keepers, Horſe Dealers, Carriers, &c. Being a Valuable 
Collection of Obſervations in the Choice of Cattle, and Receipts for the 
Cure of every Diſtemper incident to Horſes, Oxen, Cows, Calves, 
Sheep, Lambs, Hogs, and Dogs, with Deſcriptions of the Symp- 
toms. To which are added, Strictures on the Management of 
Cattle; in order to a healthy Propagation and Increaſe of their ſe- 
veral Species, and a Prevention of their Maladies. The TznTH 
EpiTion. Price 1s. 6d, 25 | 


IV. THE FARMER. Comprehending the ſeveral moſt in- 
tereſting Objects and beneficial Practices in the Culture of Wheat, 


Rye, * Oats, Buckwheat, Peas, Beans, Tares, Rape, Hemp, 
Flax, Weld, Turnips, Carrots, Potatoes, Cabbages, Clover, Lu- 


cerne, Saintfoin, &c. &c. &c. with the Application and Valuation 
of their Products, &c. Alſo the Cu/rivation of Hops, Vines, Foreſt 


BOOKS, %% hu and entertaining. 


Trees, Fruit Trees, Kitchen and Flower Garden Productions. 
Likewiſe, Directions in the Breeding and Improvement of Horſes, 
Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Lambs, and Hogs ; with Remarks for 
Purchaſing, Feeding, and Diſpofing of them to the greateſt Advantage; 
and the Merhods of Preventing and Removing their moſt fatal Diſor- 
ders. Together with Rules for the Treatment and Rearing of Poultry, 
viz. Pheaſants, Turkeys, Geeſe, Fowl, Tame Rabbits, Pigeons, 
&c. and the Ordering of Bees and their Labors. To which is an- 
nexed, a comprehenſive Sketch of the Formation and Management 
of Fiſþ Ponds; for the Uſe and Improvement of Watery and 1 55 
Land; and other Valuable Purpoſes. By JOSIAH RINGSTED, 
Eſq; Third Edition. Price 28. 6d. 


V. THE HOUSEWIFE. Being a moſt uſeful Assis r AN in 
all DowuesT1c© Concerns, whether in a Town or Country Situation. 
Containing : Bills of Fare for every Month in the Year, with Rules 
for Marketting ; Methods of Cooking all Kinds of Fiſh, Fleſh, and 
Fowl, with their proper Sauces, &c. alſo Ragouts, Soups, &c. In- 
ſtructions for making Jellies, Pies, and Puddings. Pickling, Col- 
laring, Potting, and Preſerving. For making Butter, Cheeſe, Beer, 
Ale, Engliſh Wines, &c. And a curious Manner of Preſerving 
Eggs freſp, either for Eating or Hatching, a Tear; not to be found 
in any other Work of the Kind. Likewiſe, a Variety of RzsceieTs 
in'Pays1c, which compriſe Cures for moſt of the Ailments, Acci- 
dents, ,and Indiſpoſitions with which the Human Body 1s chiefly af- 
flicted: Particularly, new and approved Recipes for the Recovery of 
Gouty, Rheumatic, and Conſumptive Perſons, By Mrs. LATITIA 
MONTAGUE, ſome time Comyanion to a LAp in one of the 
firſt Families in the Kingdom. Price 28. 6d. ſewed. 3s. bound. 


VI. ESSAYS on EDUCATION, or Principles of Intellectual 
Improvement, conſiſtent with the Frame and Nature of Man, By 
J. W. Parſons, A. B. Vicar of Wellington, in the County of 
Hereford. Price 25. ſewed. 


VII. BEAUTIES of FABLES; in Verſe; ſelected, to Form 
the Judgment, Direct the Taſte, and Improve the Conduct of Lour x. 


Price as. ſewed. 


VIII. A PRESENT FOR A SON; in which many neceſſary 
Points of Knowledge and Behaviour are familiarly unfolded and ex- 
plained. Containing, Part I. The POLITE PHILOSOPHER ; 
or an Eſſay on that Art, which makes a Man happy in himſelf, and 
agreeable to others. Part II. The TUTOR ; or Vouth's Compa- 
nion: Being a Collection of Queſtions and Anſwers on the moſt 
important Subjects in Divinity, Hiſtory, Philoſophy, Morality, 
Chronology, Aſtrology, &c, Price 28. 6d. bound. 

IX. A PRESENT FOR A DAUGHTER. Comprehending 


Inſtructions for the Ladies, for their Improvement and Happineſs in 
every Sphere and Period of Life. Price 28. 6d. bound, 


X. THE COMPLETE TRADESMAN; or a GUIDE in the 
ſeveral Parts and Progreſſions of Trade, viz. Induſtry, Honeſty, 


BOOEs, uſeful and entertaining. 


Diverſions, Suretiſhip, Cver- trading, Credit, Borrowing Money, 
Diſcounting, Misfortunes, Compoſitions, Partnerſhip, Book-keep- 
ing, Monopolies, Projects, Retiring, &c. &c. To which is added 
an Account of BRITISH Manufactures, Products, Exports, Imports, 
&c. Calculated for all Inland Tradeſmen ; and particularly proper to 
be given to Youth at the Time of their being Articled to Trades and Buft- 
nefſes, By WILLIAM WRIGHT. Price 28. 6d. ſewed. 38. bound, 


XI. AN ESSAY on the ART of ACTING; in which the 
Dramatic Paſſions are properly defined and deſcribed, with Applica- 
tions of the Rules peculiar to each, and ſelected Paſſages for Practice. 
The Whole ſo treated as to afford an Actor, or Speaker eaſy Principles for 
acquiring a Power to Pleaſe an Audience, and to give the Reader the 
cleareſt Idea of a judicious T heatrical Performer. By the late AARON 
HILL, Eſq; now firſt reviſed and ſeparately publiſhed, with an 
ANALYS1s, whereby the Manner in which any particular Paſſion is 
to be expreſſed may be inſtantly ſeen, with References to its Defini- 
tion, &c. To which is prefixed, The ACTOR's EPITOME ; a 
Poem; by the ſame Author. Price 1s. 


XII. ANNET's SHORT HAND PERFECTED; contain- 
ing plain and eaſy Inſtructions and Examples both to Write and 
Read; and, by a New Method, teaches to write every Word, and 
often whole Sentences without _— off the Pen. This uſeful Art 

le 


may be ſooner attained from this Pamphlet, than from any Book hitherto 
publiſhed, Price 18. 


XIII. A DISSERTATION on the PrRoyeR TIES and Erpi- 
cacy of LISBON DIET DRINK, and its EXTRACT, in the Cure 
of Venereal Diſeaſe and Scurvy ; Rheumatic Gout, the Scrophula, 
Conſumption, and other Diforders proceeding from an impure 
State of the Blood ; eſpecially thoſe of the Skin and Glands. With 
ſele& Caſes, confirming its Succeſs and reſtorative Power in Con- 
ſumptive Habits or Broken Conſtitutions. To which is added, A 
SUPPLEMENT, containing plain Rules for diſtinguiſhing Vene- 
real Symptoms for thoſe miſtaken for ſuch by the Patient. By the 
late Dr. JOHN LEAKE, M. D. of the Royar CoLLece of Pur- 
$IClANs, LONDON, and PaysICIan to the WESTMINSTER 
LyinG-1in HosPiTAL. Eleventh Edition. Price 1s. 


XIV. A TREATISE on the NATURAL SMALL POX, with 
ſome Remarks and Obſervations on INOCULATION. By 
CHARLES ROE, MemBER of the CoxyoRaTioONn of SURGEONS 
of London. CHARACTER of the above Work, given in the Critical 
\ Review. *©* From the conciſe Minuteneſs of this Treatiſe, and the 
«« methodical Manner in which it is arranged, it cannot fail of 
«« proving exceedingly uſeful to Practitioners; and we may add, 


« that the Author, Mr. Ro, has enriched it with many valuable 
« Remarks.” Price is. 


N. B. All other Literary Works, in Numbers or otherwiſe, 
delivered with Punduality, and on the ſhorteft Notice. | 
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